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THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. 


WE continue in this number our series of illus- 
trations of the Insurrection Besides 
the graphic picture below, the reader will find on 
page 420 two fine engravings of GarrBaLpi’s Camp 
and the Enrry rvro Patermo. Our last number 
contained splendid engravings of the DEPaRTURE 
or GarraLpi’s Force rrom GENOA, and of the 
Roya Pauace at Patermo. In Nos. 180 and 181 
will be found fine views of Patermo, Messrna, and 
Nap.es, a splendid Porrrair or GaRIBALDI, and 
& very accurate and valuable Map or tHe Krnc- 
DOM OF THE Two SICILIEs, etc. 


MUSA. 


Away with you, baby, away to the garden, 
And leave ugly Latin to Algernon, do: 

He must learn the lesson, although it’s a hard one, 
But, darling, there’s plenty of time before you. 


Oh, if you but knew, dear, you'd run like the kitten, 
And scamper away from a future that waits :— 

If you knew the dry nonsense the big folks have written 
On purpose to pester the little folks’ pates. 


We want all poor Algernon’s deepest attention, 
You see his sad case by the way that he frowns; 

He's fighting a thing that they call a declension— 
A sort of a regiment of soldiers called nouns. 
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AWAY WITH YOU, BABY, AWAY TO THE GARDEN. 


| He'll beat them, you know, for he’s brave and he’s willing; 

And going to work at them, hammer and tongs, 

| And mamma knows who'll give him a splendid new shilling 
As soon as he’s perfect to—here, see,—‘* By Songs.” 


| 


i 
Hath 


So don’t interrupt him, my darling, with chatter, 
He stops in his lesson to look up and laugh: 

His fragile conception of datives you scatter, 
And cut his poor ablative plural in half. 


What, blue eyes wide open at hearing such tidings, 
At being accused in such very long words, 

And looking as wistful as if they were chidings? 
No, darling, run off to the flowers and the birds. 


Eh? you want a lesson? Well! count all those roses, 
For each you leave out you must pay me a kiss: 
And Al shall be free, too, the moment he knows his 


Muse, musarum, mu—what, Al?—musis. — 


So off with you, baby, and O! be contented 
That you’ve got no lesson to cloud that white brow, 
Some day you'll wish Latin had not been invented : 
Perhaps, in her heart, mamma wishes so now. 


TORTURE IN SICILY. 


TRE papers are full of accounts of the fiendish cruelties prac- 
ticed by the Neapolitan jailers upon political prisoners: we now 
engrave a scene of torture which will make the blood of many a 
reader run cold. The engraving represents the application of the 
tourniquet to a prisoner who is suspected of sympathy with Gar- 
ibaldi. The tourniquet is a cord passed round the head, and 
tightened by means of a stick inserted in it till the skin cracks 
and the eyes start from their sockets. In the instance depicted 
in our engraving the torture is inflicted in the presence of the 
head of the police, Maniscalco, who stands at the table watching 
its effects and hoping to extort a confession from the writhing 
victim, who, previous to the application of the tourniquet, had 
been bastinadoed on the soles of the feet. 

M. Charles de la Varenne has lately published a detailed ac- 
count of the tortures practiced on prisoners in Sicily. Many of 
the cases he describes are too horrible for publication. 

‘“Every commissary, every jailer,” says M. de la Varenne, ~ 


THE TORTURE OF THE TOURNIQUET, AS PRACTICED IN THE PRISONS IN SICILY, A.D. 1860. 
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“has his own method of applying torture. It is 
revolting to come to details, but they are unhap- 
pily exact, and confirmed by official authority. 
The famous Pontillo owes his reputation to the 
species of torture which he applies in his own 
eommissariat, making the victim sit down in a 
railed arm-chair set with razor-blades, under which 
is placed a pan of burning coals. The inspector, 
Louis Maniscalco, the namesake of the General Di- 
rector, applies to the accused little iron hands pro- 
vided with a closing-screw. This is called, in the 
language of the police, ‘the angelic instrument,’ 
The jailer, Bruno, belonging to the police commis- 
sariat of the odious Carrega (there is a prison in 
each commissariat), tortures by stripping the vic- 
tim of his clothes and binding his head between his 
legs. Othersemploy the torture of the tourniquet, 
drawing a cord with a stick inserted in it tight 
round the head of the accused till the skin cracks 
and the eyes start from their sockets, Some have 
recourse to starvation, to blows, to the deprivation 
of light and breathable air. But the satellite of 
the Director-General who outstrips all others is 
the notorious Captain Chennici, born a peasant in 
the village of Belmonte, a robber by prefession, 
and now an officer of police and a rich proprietor.” 

There can be very little question of the ultimate 
fate of a rézime which sustains itself by such atro- 
eities as these. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
I. 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 

With the dragon-fly on the river? 


IT. 
He tore eut a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river. 
# The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fied away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


IIT. 
High en the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 
And hacked and jiewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
Te prove it fresh from the river. 
IV. 
He cut it short, did the great cod Pan, 
(How tall it stcod in the river!) 
‘Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, | 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
Then notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes as he sate by the river. 


Vv. 
“This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sate by the river!) 
“The only way since gods began 
To make sweet music they could succeed.” 
Then, dropping his mouth toa hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


VI. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the fiver!- 
Blinding sweet, O great god Tan! 
The sur on the hill forgot to dic, 
And he lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 
VII. 
Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
» To laugh, as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man. 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain— 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a recd with the reeds in the river. 
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THE IRISH AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


T seems that the Pope has not, after all, got 
such a bargain in his Irish recruits. By 
the latest advices from Rome Lamoriciére is 
debating whether the sympathy of his Irish 
friends does not cost more than it is worth. 
At Ancona and some other places, it appears, 
the Irish levies not only quarreled so fierecly 
among themselves as almost to demoralize the 
garrison, but insisted upon quarters, rations, 
and subsidies far beyond the capacity of the 
poor Pope's exchequer. Indeed, from all the 
aecounts which reach us, it would seem that 
these new champions of Papal déspotism are 
likely to prove even a greater nuisance to his 
Holiness than the Transteverini themselves. 
Unhappily for the Pope, they can not be got 
rid of without some trouble’and expense. One 
_ Fegiment, after leaving their home against the 
protest of their Government, no sooner landed 
_ im the Papal States than they quarreled with 
the autherities, and forthwith appealed to the 
British Consul for protection ! 
If it were possible to regard these volunteers 


as isolated individuals their conduct would 
hardly justify comment. Every country con- 
tains a certain number of reckless ne’er-do- 
weels, who are ready to seek excitement in war- 
fare as soldiers of fortune, caring nothing about 
the justice of the cause for which they fight. 
But the course of the Irish press, and the atti- 
tude of Irish leaders abroad and at home forbid 
the assumption that the Pope’s Irish mercena- 
ries belong to this class. Irish prelates bless 
the recruits as they leave their country in defi- 
ance of the law; Irish journals praise the en- 
terprise, and invoke blessings on its issue ; 
Irish gentlemen subscribe money, and pro- 
claim their sympathy with the Pope’s cause 
and with his new defenders. Even here, in 
New York, Archbishop Hughes arrests the course 
of divine service to utter a violent appeal on bé- 
half of the Pope's temporal sovereignty, and to 
denounce, with characteristic bitterness, the Ro- 
man people who have the audacity to seek free- 
dom for themselves and their children. Surely 
it is not unjust, in view of these indications, to 
assume that the Irish race at large is respons- 
ible for the conduct of the Pope’s Irish mer- 
cenaries. 

To a philosophic mind these considerations 
are unimportant. We know very well that all 
the Irish in the world can not prevent the ac- 
complishment of God’s purposes in Italy. If 
the sons of Saint Patrick were twice as numer- 
ous as they are, and ten times as valuable allies 
as they are proving, they could not long uphold 
the rotten, loathsome, hideous despotism which 
now renders Central Italy a wilderness. The 
right must prevail in spite of man’s wrong- 
headedness and priests’ appeals to ignorance 
and superstition. 

But the Irish demonstrations in favor of Pa- 
pal tyranny should not be thrown away upon 
us. We, too, have our battle with the Pope, 
not only in this city, but in the country at 
large. The Irish race in the United States is 
very powerful, far more so than its mere num- 
bers would justify. It rules most of the large 
cities, not only on the sea-board, but in the in- 
terior also. Our native population, and the 
bulk of our German, English, and Scotch set- 
tlers generally become producers and tillers of 
the earth; the Irish cling to the cities, and 
while generally remaining in a position of 
pecuniary dependence, console themselves, with 
the aid of universal suffrage and loose electoral 
laws, by usurping political predominance. Irish- 
men fill a large proportion of the lucrative mu- 
nicipal offices: they elect mayors, aldermen, 
and councilmen: they are inspectors of clec- 
tion, commissioners of streets, contractors; 
wherever you hear of elections carried by vio- 
lence or fraud, you will generally find that the 


evil-doers are Terences or Paddies or Mickeys. | 


In this city, the metropolis of the United States, 
their influence is great enough to have honest 
school-teachers dismissed for the crime of read- 
ing the Bible to their scholars. 

It is this Irish predominance, which is steadily 
on the increase, which renders the Irish sym- 
pathy with the Pope so instructive. For, as 
things tend at présent, the ruling classes in 
this country will soon be mainly Irish, and the 
power of Archbishop Hughes (who already de- 
clares himself above the laws) in the United 
States may presently be little less than that of 
the Pope in Central Italy. It is well that we 
should sec betimes what sort of men these com- 
ing rulers of ours are likely to prove. This is 
a very uncertain world, and full of dramatic 
surprises: who shall say that the peculiarities 
of the Papal Government in Italy and those of 
the old Irish government in Ireland may not be 
reproduced in this country? Things stranger 
far have been seen in past times. We should 
not Ict such a contingency find us unprepared. 


THE JAPANESE BALL. 


Now that the Japanese are gone, perhaps it 
may do no harm to talk a little plain truth 
about their reception here, and especially about 
the great ball on the 25th. We have all blushed 
for the brutality which characterized the recep- 
tion of our guests at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more ; nothing, certainly, could have been bet- 
ter calculated to give intelligent foreigners a 
poor idea of our civilization than the rowdy 
conduct of the populace of these two cities on 
the occasion of their visit. But, after all, is 
New York in a condition to cast the first stone? 

It was understood, long before, that New 
York was to give a grand ball in honor of the 
Japanese. A very large sum of money was 
appropriated for the purpose. Arrangements 
were made for an entertainment worthy of the 
city: no expense was spared to combine scenic 
effect with gorgeous display and profuse hospi- 
tality. The ball is over, and what is the public 
verdict? Decent people are all agreed that it 
was a monstrous failure. 


There was a prodigious crowd there ; but who 


were the guests? From all that we can learn 
the bulk of the persons present had no right to 
be there, and the men and women who should 
have represented New York on such an occa- 
sion were not there—many because they were 
not invited, others because they were afraid 
to trust their pocket-books in the society of 
the Aldermen, Councilmen, and their friends. 


The business of inviting guests was left to 4 
joint Committee oPAMermen and Councilmen 
Théy invited fiends if first place} 
and we néed not desefibe tie clags'of society to 
which frietids Of Néw York Aldétmen and Coun- 
cilmen belong; these supplied with tickets, the 
others were sold, and the money pocketed by 
some one. One man, a brother of an Alder- 
man, sold tickets openly at & leading hotel ; he 
testifies that the business was extensively pros- 
ecuted by others. ‘Tickets were freely offered 
by Jews in Wall Strect at $20 and upward. 
One man—of course a city official—is said to 
have netted $2000 by the sale of tickets. Hav- 
ing said this much, need we add that gamblers, 
and other persons fully as objectionable, found 
their way into the ball; and that of the few re- 
spectable men who were invited, many shrank 
from availing themselves of the invitation to 
appear in such company ? 

Tickets were supplied to the press in the 
shape of the following letter: 

“*Srtz,—In order to prevent unauthorized parties to 
represent the Press, the Committee of the Common 
Council have agreed upon issuing a note to each editor 
of their respective papers, to send a reporter with this 
note to be admitted to the grand reception of the Japa- 
nese Embassy, 25th inst., the same to be countcrsigued 
by the editor,” etc., etc. 

It is rather a pity some one had not “ pre- 
vented” the Committee ‘‘ to write” this letter, 
as it will convey to foreigners a singular im- 
pression with regard to the working of our com- 
mon-school system. ‘* Each editor of their re- 
spective papers” is vague, to say the least; and 
issuing a note to send a reporter’ is perfectly 
bewildering. The Jast clause of this Delphic 
missive is still more puzzling. Was it the Em- 
bassy or was it the reporter who was to be 
‘“‘countersigned by the editor?” We have 
heard of soldiers giving the counter-sign; 
bank-notes, too, we know, are countersigned by 
State officials. But who ever heard of counter- 
signing an embassy or a reporter? If common 
report be true, the counter-signs which are most 
familiar to Common Councilmen are the signs 
which hang over counters in liquor stores. 
Could any allusion to these have been intend- 
ed? 

Altogether, the Japanese ball places us pret- 
ty fairly on a par with our Philadelphia and 
Baltimore neighbors. 

Henceforth, for pity’s sake, let us have no 
more entertainments at the cost of the city. 
Let the Booles entertain people, if they want, 
at their own expense. But it is time a stop 
were put to public entertainments at the city’s 
cost which are managed by vulgarians and 
rogues, for the benefit of gamblers, Aldermen, 
and Common Councilmen, and to the sorrow 
and shame of all decent people. 


OUR COLLEGES. 


WE are in the season of College Commence- 
ments. Fond mothers and proud fathers are 
marking the days with a wkite stone, for their 
sons are graduating. ‘The boys themselves are 
realizing a triumph greater than they have ever 
known in their young experience. Now, for 
the first time, they are wearing manly laurels, 
and bearing away with them from college au- 
thentic evidence of scholarship and learning. 

Ilow many of the graduates of 1860 have 
learned any thing that will be of use to them 
hereafter? 

Men are such creatures of routine that he 
would confess himself a green-horn who won- 
dered at the blind obstinacy with which our col- 
legiate institutions cling’ to old traditions and 
mouldy examples. Our boys go on, year after 
year, learning to translate Pindar and Terence, 
beating their brains to compose alcaics, mud- 
dling their poor intellects over metaphysics and 
prosody—all because boy# did the same thing 
at Oxford and Cambridge in the days of George 
the Third, and before that. And, after all, 
perhaps, nothing is more natural. Even in 
business matters, experience is preferred to 
theory and reason; much more so in the mat- 
ter of education, which is generally consigned 
to dark, shady recesses, carefully secluded from 
the light of civilization and the torch of prog- 
ress. Of the heroes of the day some are col- 
lege graduates; it is respectable to graduate 
at college. How, then, says Cotton Pork, Esq., 
can it be pretended that a college education is 
not the right thing ? 

Of course, if a boy is to be a lawyer, or a doctor, 
or an editor, or a merchant, or a broker, or an 
engineer, it will not avail him much to be able to 
write alcaics, to be familiar with the Descartes 
theory of the mind, or to have read Aschylus 
in the original. It would be of use to him to 
be familiar with geography and the modern 
langu history, and the fixed sciencés; it 
would be agreeable, and could not be hurtful 
for him, to’ be versed in the great writers of his 
own tongue. 
college course for a boy to learn all these things 


—prosody and German, Descartes and chemis-. 
try, Aschylos ‘and the laws’of trade—the col-; 


legiate law requites that the preference shall be 


| Biven'to'those*branches of stady-whieh young 


men in Efigtand one handred yeats. ago were 
taught te censider the elements of pélite éduca- 
tien. 


If yeu say to Cotton Pork—and every honest 


But as there is not time in the, 


— 


collage graduate will say so—thatthe farrago 
of monastic learning and classic tragh which is 
pusiped ‘izito boys’ mesids at iqabsolute- 
ly worse’ than useless; that itis of ne more 
benéfit to thefi in real ‘life’thém the Analecta 
Majora, and that it oecupies@ place in their 
minds which should be filled with sensible 
knowledge, that worthy citizen and parent will 
be shocked, and will consider you a monster, a 
socialist, and an infidel. For he remembers 
that while he—the son of a poor man—was 
obliged to be content with a common-school 
education, his contemporaries of gentler birth: 
went to college, and domineered over, him on 
the strength of it; whereupon he resolved that 
his sons should go to college, and dominecr 
over their humble acquaintances in like man- 
ner. And so our colleges flourish, and turr 
out, year after year, some as pretty iguorames 
as even Oxford or Cambridge. 

The cleverest man in England has defended 
the University of Cambridge on the ground that 
boys are taught to row a good oar there. "Tis 
a merit which is shared by Yale and Harvard: 
give them the benefit of it. Bat, after all, is 
life nothing but a boat-race? and should the 
plastic years of youth be devoted to nothing but 
erudite nonsense and the art of pulling stroke- 
oar? When will our teachers of youth take a 
lesson from Germany and Switzerland, and 
teach their scholars that which may serve them 
in after-life, and that only? Who will vindi- - 
cate outraged common sense by discarding 
metaphysics and prosody from our colleges? 
Where is the Professor with nerve enough te 
denounce Greck ? 


THE LOUNGER. 


“THE ORATION, 
EIGUTY-FoUR years have passed. 


It has come 


again. It has created one nation, and is creating 
more. It is the only permanent national philoso- 
phy. It is written in the Declaration of Independ- 


ence. 
Our great day never dawned more prosperously. 
The world never so brightly shene with hope as 
now. The field never so richly waved with har- 
vest as to-day. 
If it were pessible to see with the eye the total 
celebration of this anniversary, as the pageant of 
the Japanese reception was seen ; ifevery where we 
could see the bright eyes opening, the happy hearts 
beating, the glad faces smiling ; if we could hear 
the multitudinous peal of bells sweetly jangling 
over all the continent, the deep bay of cannon be- 
tween, as of national watch dogs, the loud bursts 
of music, the louder shouting, and beneath the ex- 
ternal symbols of delight and festive tumult we 
could mark the heart-throbs of hope and faith, how 
our pride would swell! how our resolution would 
strengthen! how we should feel the name Ameri- 
can to be the title of the highest human purpose! 
How we should all, following our reverend fathers, 
pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred hen- 
ors to the cause in which they led the world! 
At the end of the month of June, 1776, the head- 
quarters of General Washington were in the city 
of New York. The colonial expedition against 
Canada had failed. The Indians were rising upen 
the border. The British army from New England, 
under Lord Howe, with reinforcements from be- 
yond the sea, was daily expected. The city and 
neighborhood swarmed with Tories, who had formed 
a plot to seize Washington, and the whole service- 
able force of Americans at his disposal was abeut 
eight thousand men, scarcely more than paraded 
the other day te receive the Japanese, with this 
difference, that the troops of Washington were ill- 
trained, provided, and officered, while the term of 
enlistment was constantly expiring. But the lead- 
er was serene and energetic, at once the head and 
the heart of the army; and on the afterneen of the 
29th of June, 1776, news was brought te him that 
forty sail were seen from Staten Island standing in 
from sea. Joining the ships of Geverner Tryon ia 
the lower bay, and reinforced by the foreign sup- 
plies, a fleet of one hundred and thirty men of war 
and transports anchored off the shore and landed 
the troops, whose tents glittered in the sunset aleng 
the green slopes of the island. 
On the 2d of July Washington called upon the 
troops to prepare for a momentous conflict, which 
was to decide their liberties aud fortunes; and on 
the same day the Congress of the Celonies was 
discussing what John Adama called ‘‘ the createst 
question ever debated in America, and as great as 
ever was.or ever will be debated among men.” It 
resulted in a unanimous resolution that the united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in. 
dependent States; and on the 4th ef July, 1776, 
the Declaration of Independence, drafted by Thom- 
as Jefferson, was adopted. 
That is the simple stery. But te ripen and 
round the single golden grain of harvest how all 
the forces of the elements have combined! If 
any American would know the lesson of the day, 
let him read the history of the war. It is so easy 
for malice to misinterpret, and meanness te mis- 
fepresent; the majestic truth. Half ef the peli- 
ticians succeed by pres uper popular igne- 
ranes, Read, then, the history of your eeuntry 
and of this war—cither in the compaet work ef 
Hildreth or the more copious. pages of Bancroft. 
' But resolve, at any rate, to de it, and to teaeh it 
to your children; and although yeu may net have 
‘sent up « single rocket, or fired a selitary eraeker, 
will-not have lesithe Fourth of July. 


THE PARK INQUISITION. 
Ir is a pity that se great a public werkine the 
Central Park should be hampered at every step By 
the most petty impediments, The Legisiature ay 
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pointed a Commission to investigate charges against 
the management. How much the Commission will 
eost has yet to appear. But the proceedings thus 
far have developed only the fact that one of the 
original Comnuiissioners of the Park attempted to 
make some bargain, by which he should succeed 
to the Superintendency upon resigning his post ; 
that he did resign, after, as he supposed, the plan 
was perfect; that he publicly stated that his only 
reason for retiring was, that, as every thing was 
going so smoothly, he thought he could be re- 
leased from his labors; that when the bargain (as 
be understood it) was not fullilled, he was exceed- 
ingly angry, and now prefers various charges of 
extravagance, incompetency, and dishonesty— 
none of which can fairly be said to be sustained. 

This is the net result of the investigation to the 
present hour. Nothing and nobody have been ex- 
posed by it, except the gentleman who prefers the 
charges, and his motives for doing so. When he 
has openly stated, during the inquiry, that he 
wrote a letter containing sentiments which he did 
not hold—a letter ‘‘ for the eye of the public, and 
to hide the real motive of the resignation,” why 
should he suppose that the public will believe him 
te be any more truthful or earnest now? It isa 
sorry business. The complainant should have 
leave to withdraw, and the Commission should 
dissolve upon the instant. The Central Park will 
be indeed expensive, in a real sense, if the State is 
to pay for the charges of individual jealousy and 
feeling. 

That so great and costly a work as the Park 
should be carefully watched istrue. But whena 
commission of gentlemen, who are unpaid for the 
service, and who are fit for it, is appointed; when 
the Architect-in-chief has estal.lished genius 
and competency beyond debate; and when the 
visible results are such as may be seen already, 
certainly no damaging inquisition should be light- 
ly made; and when personal feeling is clearly seen 
to have prompted it, the matter should end there. 

Suppose the work is arrested, or is intrusted to 
other hands than those which have so wisely con- 
ducted it hitherto. Undoubtedly it may be com- 
pleted cheaply—and wretchedly. But who sup- 
poses that the objections to its cost imply any real 
‘desire of economy? Solid, enduring, magnificent 
work in masonry, architecture, and landscape-gar- 
dening you can not have cheaply. ‘lhe best things 
command the best prices. The questionis, wheth- 
er we will have the lark one of the best things; 
whether it shall be worthy New York and Amer- 
ica; or whether it Shall share the apparently inev- 
itable taint of every thing municipal among us, of 
being poorly done ant profusely paid (4 ? 

A city which pays twenty thousand dollars for 
Wine at a ball to a foreign embassy will not feel 
parsimonious about a Park; and if it say it does, 
will the people believe it ? 

ROGER WILLIAMS. 


Whiz the land rings with the pean of the 
Fourth of July it is right to remember the earlier 
men who helped lay the foundation upon which 
the goodly structure stands. Among these prob- 
ably the least understood is Roger Williams, the 
founder of Rhode Island. He asserted in the Pu- 
ritan colony of Massachusetts Bay the doctrine 
that the civil power had no rightful cognizance of 
religious faith, and Massachusetts tumbled him 
out, neck and heels, for daring to say it. Old 
Cotton Mather said he had “a wind-mill in his 
head ;” and the eld New England Ilubbard de- 
elared that he had “‘a fly-blown imagination!” But 
neither Mather nor Hubbard can be final author- 
ity upon Roger Williams. The Plymouth set- 
tlers in the cabin of the Mayflower had founded a 
true commonwealth, and remained for some years 
an actual democracy, or direct government by the 
people. But Roger Williams made the first great 
- statement of one of our cardinal Revolutionary 
principles in saying ‘* Kings and magistrates must 
be considered invested with no more power than 
the peeple betrust them with.” He was any thing 
but a visionary. No statesman has ever more pre- 
cisely defined the limits of civil and religious lib- 
erty than he. Yet he claimed toleration of opin- 
ion rather than absolute freedom of thought, and 
was alinost as furious with George Fox as with the 
Boston Council. 

The grave of Williams was lately opened in 
Providence, and the roots of an apple-tree were 
found to have struck directly through his dust. 
His grave is upon the brow of the hill that over- 
hangs the city upon the east. A committce of 
some sixteen well-known Rhode Islanders has been 
appointed at a late meeting to procure the erection 
of a monument tothis most illustrious man. Could 
they do better than engrave upon it the wors of 
Williams in his letter to the town of Providence, 
in which, under the figure of a ship's company, he 
sets forth so admirably the true doctrine of men in 
states ? 


BLONDIN. 


M. Bionprx, a nimble Frenchman, is walking 
in sacks, and blindfolded, and rolling wheel-bar- 
rows amidst fire-works, and standing on his head, 
and hanging by his feet, all upon a tight-rope sus- 
pended over the chasm below Niagara Falls. There 
is a very general public conviction that there must 
be a point when a man can not walk, either upon 
land or on a tight-rope—as, for instance, when he 
has both feet tied around his neck. But M. Blon- 
din has not yet reached the point. He is only ap- 
proaching it. Possibly he will yet cross holding 
himself in his right hand. 

It is the conviction that when he reaches that 
point he will inevitably tumble into the gulf below 
and be drowned, which holds many people in the 
condition of the gentleman who solemnly and per- 
sistently traveled from town to town with the men- 
agerie in which the heroic Smith put his head into 
the lien’s mouth. Some day he will snap it off, 
reasoned the gentleman. It is inevitable, said 
he; and he packed his trunk, and finally saw it 
snapped off. Se it is only a question of time with 


many, how soon they will read in the morning pa- 
per a telegram from Niagara: ‘* Blondin fell from 
the rope this afternoon into the river. His body 
has not yet been recovered.” 

M. Blondin’s philosophy is probably this: “I 
can walk any rope any where with a perfectly 
steady head. Walking across the Niagara chasm 
is illustrious walking. It pays. In the course of 
the summer I can cross twenty times. I can make 
at least two hundred dollarsevery time. Monsieur 
l’'Yankee, can I make money more easily in any 
other way? I'd rather be a hero, and make my 
year’s money in a few hours, than drudge all the 
year obscure.” 

So. he airily takes the risk and the walk, and 
puts up his little pile. It is a pursuit involving 
danger, but it is perhaps as reputable as a great 
many safe pursuits on land and for the same pur- 
pose. There is no swindle; nothing unfair. Ev- 
ery thing is upon the line. If he falls, his obituary 
will be: ** Poor devil! of course.” But if he should 
make a million of dollars by it, I have no doubt his 
fortune would have as honest a foundation as a 
good many others. 


HUMMING. 


It is amusing to observe the respect paid to a 
moral sense which is supposed to be somewhere in 
the community, although those who appeal to it 
are not much in the habit of believing in its exist- 
ence in individuals, It is this respect which leads 
newspapers which first make a scandal, presently 
protest against it in the name of a virtuously in- 
dignant public. The moral health of the public 
being the particular care of the newspapers—the 
newspapers never secking to pander to an immoral 
tendency or a depraved taste in the public mind— 
it is proper that they should hurry to the rescue of 
the public from imputations which they have cast 
upon it. 

Who, for instance, would ever think of holding 
the women of America responsible for the absurdi- 
ties of an occasional sentimental boarding-school 
Miss? Who would ever imagine that the sending 
of notes to Mr. Tommy, of the Japanese persuasion, 
by some enthusiastic, or even designing ladies, im- 
plicated any body but those ladies? Who would 
fancy, for a moment, that the delight of the same 
Mr. Tommy in the performance of a pretty actress 
here or there involved public decency ? Certainly 
not the public itself. Public morality doesn’t take 
cold upon such a slight exposure as that. 

But while the public morality is thus very well, 
I thank you, for all little Mr. ‘Tommy's frowns or 
fancies, the public cammon sense, which scems to 
have been left out of the account, knows several 
things. It knows, for instance, that many report- 
ers and editors believe that the “ public’’ secretly 
delights in pruriency, and gloats over luscious de- 
tails,. It knows that such reporters and editors 
use every opportunity and means of gratifying 
that supposed taste short of ofiending that Ab- 
stract and Severe Il’ublic Moral Sense which re- 
ceives an ample verbal koo-too fiom all sides, It 
knows perfectly well that the papers which follow 
the lead of that taste as skillfully as they can, as the 
true journalistic method of success, are the loudest 
and swiftest in their denunciations of the offenses 
which they print in one column and “ pitch into” 
in another—the offense being not the news, but the 
method in which the reporter presents the news. 
That Public Common Sense, also, often sees that 
the indignation of the alert advocate of virtue is 
not so much profound sympathy with outraged de- 
cency as a sly whack in a purely private battle. 
If a newspaper has proved itself to be a moral 
power, the appeal to public morality is effective. 
But otherwise, it is a good deal like the politician, 
whose price is well known, alluding to his honesty. 
Public Common Sense is painfully aware that 
there is 4 thing known as Humbug. 

In a certain year of this present century it befell 
that the sunny month of June overtook the Lounger 
in Rome. The festival of the Corpus Christi was 
celebrated in the famous square of St. Peter's, and 
he beheld with all the world. The spectacle was 
splendid: its theatre was fitting: the blue June 
sky above: the colonnade: the pile of the Vatican 
and the massive front of St. Peter’s around; and 
midway upon the sides of the square the sparkling 
fountains playing in the sun. The procession 
came with chanting priests in gorgeous robes, with 
banners, music, and clouds of incense ; and at last, 
with flabella borne beside, and robed with mag- 
nificence, bareheaded Leneath the canopy, and 
kneeling in sight of the world and for the world, 
the Pope of Rome passed by. The people fell upon 
their knees; religious enthusiasm brought the 
tears totheireyes. ‘‘ Amico,” whispered a friend, 
‘* what ‘a lesson of humility for the world, the fa- 
ther of the faithful, the Pontifex Maximus, pros- 
trate upon his knees!” ‘Then the train swept by, 
the singing priests, the perfume, the Pope upon his 
knees. 

—Only he was not upon his knees. The festival 
occurs in hot weather. Whew! would you have 
a Pope actually kneel? -So they made a comforta- 
ble frame, and by a skillful arrangement of some- 
thing resembling draped Pontifical legs, the Pope 
could si at ease and seem to be kneeling. 


AT COURT. 


“* Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 
I've been to London to see the Queen; 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, what saw you there? 

I saw a little mouse under the chair." 


Tux London Telegraph has been trying to ascer- 
tain who has the right to be presented to the Queen, 
or upon what the right rests, as it can hardly rank 
with one of the self-evident rights of which the 
Declaration of Independence speaks, but which are 
not formally acknowledged over the sea. It says: 

“In common with hundreds of other English institu- 
tions, presentations at Court have hitherto been governed 
by a mysterious and unwritten law. Palace etiquette is 
something like presmuntre, or the license of the bar, or 
the privileges of the Peers. Nobody knows what it is er 
what it ien’t, how far its pewers and attributes 


or where its limits are actually fixed. There arecertain 
old families whose descendants claim the queerest of 
privileges in their dealings with royalty. The repre 
sentatives of one ancient race assert the liberty of enter- 
ing the royal presence with their hats on. Another pa- 
trician family have a Fight to the first dish from the 
Queen's table ; another to the goblet from which the mon- 
arch drinks at a State banquet; and we have heard, al- 
though we do not place entire credence in the legend, 
that the present holder of an old baronetcy, wiio had 
fallen, somehow, under the cold shade of the palaceocracy, 
once threatened to put in action the privilege conferred 
on his ancestor by Henry V. forhis bravery during a war 
with France—that of coming to Court without any pan- 
taloons on, the founder of the family having, through 
haste, done valiant service to the crown without those 
necessary garments at the battle of Agincburt. There is 
@ popular notion also among the subalterns of the army 
and navy, that every officer in her Majesty's service has 
a right to go to Court; but it would be productive, we 
are afraid, of no slight inconvenience if every en-ign in 
a marching regiment, and every lieutenant in a man-of- 
war, who would get leave from his corps or his ship, were 
to present liimself every levee day at St. James's Palace."’ 


Theoretically ‘‘ trades-people” are not to be ad- 
mitted to the august presence. [Dut ifa tailor be- 
comes Lord Mayor?—or a shoemaker, deputy 
lieutenant of a county ?—or a baker carries up an 
address? It is profoundly perplexing, because all 
these have the right to be presented. Lord Mel- 
bourne, it appears, was condemned because he in- 
troduced Robert Owen; and no reader of the late 
news has forgotten that a Scottish lady was immo- 
lated by name as having been presented through 
“inadvertence.” This, again, is profoundly per- 
plexing. Because the “inadvertence” was under- 
stood to mean that the lady was an “improper 
character.” But is Lord Cardigan, whose entree is 
unquestioned, a “‘ proper” character? Orisitonly 
female impropriety which can taint the atmosphere 
of the Drawing-room ? 

But the climax of perplexity, inthe mind cf the 
Telegraph, is who shall be iptroduced from the 
United States? But there is a very short road to 
the solution of this difficulty, however it may be 
with the others. 

It is an established comity that all who are ad- 
mitted to “* the presence” at home may properly be 
introduced at all friendly courts, provided he will 
conform to the local etiquette. He must not insist 
upon going in his drawers, or in a black coat, if 
the local etiquette prescribes something else. If 
that etiquette is thought to be cumbrous, let him 
properly apply to have it waved; and if his re- 
spectful request is respectfully declined, and he 
does not care to appear in the costume, or isordered 
by his government not to do so, then let him stay 
away. We have no court; but by this rule every 
body who can go to a President's levee may claim, 
upon due local conformity, to be presented to the 
Queen. To say that he may be a “‘ tradesman” is 
no objection; for there is no question of receiving 
the envoy, and he is very likely to have been a 
tradesman. Benjamin Franklin was a printer, 
and made a very tolerable embassador to the most 
exclusive and sumptuous court in Europe. 

If the introduction depend upon rank, then all 
or no Americans must be admitte!. If it depend 
upon taste, it may be permitted to inquire whether 
there are no guests at the Drawing-room who are 
fond of gaming, racing, the prize ring, etc.? If 
it depend upon character, are Lord Cardfzan and 
Company so conspicuously virtuous? 

The truth is, that the theory of ‘‘ a court” did not 
provide for the case of a republic like ours. And 
it is foolish to speak of ‘‘the error fallen into by 
Mr. Dallas” in presenting any of his countrymen 
who were not criminally accused, who were sober, 
and who conformed to the local etiquette. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FASHIONS. 


Teese was a time when girls wore hoops of stecl, 
And with gray powder used to drug their hair; 

Bedaubed their cheeks with rouge: wlite-lead, or :neal, 
Adding, to simulate complexions fair: 

Whereof by contrast to enhance the grace, 

Specks of court-plaster decked the female face. 


That fashion passed away, and then were worn 
Dresses whose skirts came scarce below the knee, 
With waists girt round the shoulder-blades, and Scorn 

Now pointed at the prior finery, 
When here and there rome antiquated dame 
Still wore it, to afford her juniors game. 


Short waists departed: Taste a while prevailed; 
Till ugly Folly's reign returned once more, 

And ladies then again went draggie-tailed ; 
And now they wear hoops also, as before. 

Paint, powder, patches, nasty and absurd, 

They'd wear as well, if France but spoke the word. 


Yonng backs and beauties, re who now deride 
The reasonable dress of other days; 
When Time your forms shall have puffed out or dried, 
Then on your present portraits youth will gaze, 
And say what dowdies, frights, and guys you were, 
With their more specious figures to compare. 


Think, if you live till yon are lean or fat, 
Your features blurred, your eyes bedimmed with age, 
Your limbs have stiffened; feet grown broad and flat: 
You may see other garments all the rage, 
Preposterous as even that attire 
Which you in full-length mirrors now admire. 


LERK OF THE WEATHER OFFICE.—Notice is 
hereby given that, in consequence of the Zodiac 
being taken up for repairs, there will be no Summer or 
Autumn this year. All contracts made on the under- 
standing that the Seasons would go on as usual, hirings 
of country-houses, arrangements for tours, promises to 
marry and the like, are null and void. ‘The Winter 
quarter begins on the Ist of July, and terminates some 
time next year. (Signed) Puasvus 

THe Reprvives.—To think of 
finding the old nursery wardrobe in full wear in Sicily! 
The Neapolitan Police-torturers in that island have for 
some time, it seems, been using the “‘ cap of darkness." 
Garibaldi has now come down upon them with the 
“sword of ess; and the ebirri of Bombalino 
have found the “shoes of swiftness” to run away with. 

A man having bought a sheep's head, had been to a 
friend for a direction to dress it. As he was returning, 
repeating the method, and holding the purchase under 
his arm, a dog spatched it and ran away. “ Now, my 
dear boy,"isaid the man, “ what a fool you make of your- 
self! What use will it be to you, as yeu den't knew low 
it is te be 


LEAP YEAR. 


Come, let us nerve our bashful hearts, 
And quell each timid doubt, 
And raise our drooping hopes, and smooth 
Our wrinkled features out; 
And write thereon in letters plain, 
That those may read who run— 
“Proposals thankfully received 
Till eighteen sixty-one.” 


A qnaint old gentleman, in speaking of the different 


allotments of men, by which some become useful citizens 
and others worthiess vagrants, ty way of illustration re- 
marked, ** So one slab of marble becomes a useful door- 
step, while another becomes a lying tombstone." 


A cockney sportsman gave a high fienre for a well-bred 
pointer, but the peor cockney did not know what point- 
ing was. So when the creature made a point, lifting a 
lev as usual, and standing motionless. our cockney friend 
Geclared he had the cramp, and tock him up in his arms 
and carried him home. 


When Sir Humphrey Davy was in Sicilr, he was etudy- 
ing geology, and the rapand clatter of his hammer among 
the rocks ‘astonished the Cautanian peasants, who ac 
counted him mad. They told their priest of the danger 
from the maniac, but Davy had seen the priest befcre 
them; his reverence quietly intimated to the peasants 
that it was a foreign gentleman from a far-off land, who 
was practicing a penance! Davy was then regarded by 
the Catanians as a saint. 

After Pope had written some bitter verses 0n Lady M. 
W. Montagu, he told a friend of his that he should soon 
hare ample reverge upon her, for that he lad set her 
down in black and white, and should soon publish what 
he had written. ‘* Be so good as to tell the little gentle- 
man,” was the reply, **that Iam not at all afraid ofhim; 
for if he sets me down in black and white, as he calls it, 
most assuredly I will have him set down in black and 
blue.” 


= 


The late Mr. Murrell, whose death recently figured ia 
the Dublin papers. had been absent from England more 
than a quarter of acentury. In the early part of his life, 
when studying for the bar in London, he became ac- 
quainted with an actress cf exceeding beauty, named 
Dely, and finding he could not procure her as a mistress, 
resolved to venture upon her as a wife. They married, 
but as their dispositions were not exactly similar, they 
were not superiatively happy. One morning on return- 
ing from rehearsal at t!e Royal Circus, where she was 
then performing, she addressed her astonished husband 
thus: ** Murrell, I believe you are heartily tired of me, 
as I am heartily tired of rou; so, that if you will settle 
five hundred a year upon me. I will put rou in a way of 
dissolving our matriage."" The proposal was made by 
the lady only three months after their marriage. The 
husband eagerly embraced the offer, and gave her his 
bond for performing his part of the contract; on which 
she produced a certificate of her previous marriage tos 
performer at one of the minor theatres, who lived in Lam- 
beth. This point being ascertained, Mr. Murrell refused 
to pay the annuity, and she found there was a flaw in 
the drawing up which would put it out of her power te 
compel him. She therefore told him that unless he en- 
tered into a new and lecal agreement she would take a 
step which would st:ll render her marriage with him per- 
fectly valid. He laughed at her, but she performed her 
promise by bringing a certificate and producing a regis- 
ter, by which it appeared that the performer, previous te 
his marriage with her, was married to a vocalist, who 
was then alive. This diseoncerted the gentleman, who, 
however, manaced to get quit of her importunities by 
giving her £5600 in hard cash, on condition of her going 
to America, where she once more entered the connubial 
state, and obtained great notoriety as a fine actress. 


“T am an unlocky man, gentlemen,” exclaimed a poor 
fellow of our acquaintance; “if I were to take your ad- 
vice and seize Time by his forelock, I do believe it would 
just come right out and leave him as bald asa barber's 
block.”* 


A gentleman well known in a celebrated ¢porting cir- 
cle, more for good-humor than straight riding, arrived at 
home, a short time since, in a plight which would lead 
to the conclusion that he had something better than “a 
good thing.” 

* What sport ?" asked a friend. 

Ca-a-pital replied our friend, emphatically. “ Nev- 
er had a better run in the whole course of my life! Was 
thrown into the first ditch, and it took me three hours te 
catch my horse!" 


LORD MANSFIELD AND HIS COACHMAN. 


The following is an anecdote of the late Lord Mans- 
field, which his lordship himself told from the bench : 

Ile had turned off his coachman for certain acts of pee- 
ulatien not uncommon in his class of persons. The fel- 
low begged his lordship to give him a character. 

** What kind of a character can I give you *' says bis 
lordship. 

**Oh, my lord, any character your lordship pleases te 
give me I shall most thankfully receive."’ 

His lordship accordingly sat down and wrete as fol- 
lows: 


“ The bearer, John ——, has served me three pears in 
the eapacity of a coachman. He is an able driver, anda 
very sober man. I discharged him because he cheated 
me. (Signed) MANSFIELD.” 


John thanked his lordship, and went off. A few 
mornings afterward, when his lordship was going 
through his lobby, to step into his coach for Westmin- 
ster Hall, a man, in a very handsome livery, made him 
alow bow. To his surprise he recognized his late coach- 
man. 

“ Why, John,” says his lordship, “ you seem to have 
got an excellent place. How could you manage this 
with the character I gave you ¥’ 

“Oh! my ford,” said John, “it was an exceeding 
good character, and I come to return you thanks for it. 
My new master, on reading it, said he observed your 
lordship recommended me as an able driver and a suber 
man. * These," says he, ‘are just the qualities I want 
in.a coachman. I observe his lordship adds he dis- 
charged you because you cheated him. Hark you, sir- 
rah,’ says he, ‘I'm a Yorkshireman, and I'll defy you te 
cheat 


The Scandinavians had a god, Kvasir, who was suffo- 
cated by the multitude of ideas sticking in his throat, 
because he could not find any one who could question 
him fast enough to get them out of him. 


A country doctor being disturbed one night bry a bur. 
glar, and having no ball or shot for his pistol, noiseless- 
ly loaded the weapon with dry, bard pills, and gave the 
intruder a ** prescription” which he thinks will go far to- 
ward curing the rascal of a very bad ailment. 


A writer in the London Examiner lately saw a “ blind 
man” looking with much apparent interest at the prints 
in Colnaghi's window. 

“Why, my friend,” said we, ‘it scems you are not 
blind!" 

thank God, your honor,”’ replied the man, 
have my blessed sight as weil as another.” 

“Then why do you go about led by a dog with a 
string asked we. 

“Why? because I hedicate dogs for blind men.” 


A steamboat possenger, mi-sing his handkerechie%, asx- 
ed an Irishmen if he bad seen it, and insinnated a charge 
of theft. But afterward finding his pocket companieu 
in his hat, he Began to apologize. “Oh! don't be after 
making any apology; it was a mere mistake, and on 
both sides, too. You took me for a thief, and I took you 
for a gintlenian.” 


A disappointed candidate for office was speaking of 
men who would sell their votes, when Mra Partivgton 
observed, with a sigh, “* Ah, they are as base as Atsop of 


oid, whe seld his birth-right for a mess of potash." 
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GARIBALDI IN SICILY, 
We publish herewith two more 


illustrations of the events in Sicily. - 


One of them represents the encamp- 
ment of Garibaldi previous to the 
attack upon Palermo. It does not 
resemble the well-provided and reg- 
ular camps of the French and Aus- 
trian armies in Italy, or those of the 
contending powers in the Crimea ; 
there is a want of order, a want of 
tents, a want of every thing but ar- 
dor and patriotism. It reminds one 
of Garibaldi’s speech to his follow- 
ers. ‘‘If you are ready to march 
thirty miles a day regularly with- 
_ out stopping, except to fire at the 
enemy—to sleep any where, often 
without a meal—to start again be- 
fore your night’s rest is half over, 
march thirty fresh miles, and to 
fight bravely without stopping to 
rest—then follow me, and we shall 
be victorious.” 

The other picture will convey 
some idea of the scenes in the streets 
of Palermo before and at the entry 
of Garibaldi. Correspondents tell 
us that the streets were full of boys 
and young men, who, crazy with de- 
light at the prospect of liberty, ran 
about the streets shouting Viva Gar- 
ibaldi! Viva Vittore Emmanuele ! 
Viva Italia! without the least re- 
gard to the feelings of the Neapol- 
itan troops, or the least concern for 
their own safety. Hundreds and 
thousands of these poor creatures 
were slaughtered in the bombard- 
ment; but the day of reckoning is 
now not very far distant. 

The correspondent of the London 
Times thus describes the excitement 
prevailing at Palermo: 


** Any one in search of violent emo- 
tions can not do better than set off at 
once for Palermo. However blazé he 
may be, or however milk-and-water his 
blood, I promise it will be stirred up. 
He will be carried away by the tide of 
popular feeling, or else the impetuosity 
and variation of this torrent will pro- 
duce in him a reaction such as he rare- 
ly felt. 

*“*The popular proverb has it that no 
day resembles its predecessor; here al- 
most every hour changes the state of af- 
fairs, and with the state of affairs the 
feelings of 200,000 people change from 
one extreme to another almost without 
the slightest transition. One moment all 
is triumph and hope, and the next all is 
terror and dejection. One instant the 
town resounds with cheers, the next you 
see numbers prostrated before the shrines 
of Madonnas and saints which are to be 
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NEAR PALERMO, IN SICILY. 


ARIBALDI’S CAMP 


found in almost every corner. Now and 
then, between the two fits, there is a 
short lull—a kind of exhaustion—which 
is soon followed by another attack of 
hope or fear. 

* “In the afternoon Garibaldi made a 
tour of inspection round the town. I 
was there, but find it really impossible 
to give you even a faint idea of the man- 
ner in which he was received every 
where. It was one of those triumphs 
which seem to be almost too much for a 
man. The most wonderful thing I ever 
saw in this way was the reception of Na- 
poleon and Victor Emanuel at Milan, 
just about a year ago; and I am almost 
inclined to think that the one yester- 
day was more extraordinary. The entry 
of the Sovereigns was something more 
formal, which prevented the full expres- 
sion of popular enthusiasm. They were 
on horseback, and surrounded by their 
guards; while the popular idol, Gari- 
baldi, in his red flannel shirt, with a 
loose colored handkerchief round his 
neck, and his worn wide-awake, was 
walking on foot among those cheering, 
laughing, crying, mad thousands: and 
all his few followers could do was to 
prevent him from being bodily carried 
off the ground. The people threw them- 
selves forward to kiss his hands, or, at 
least, to touch the hem of his garment, 
as if it contained the panacea for all 
their past and perhaps coming suffer- 
ings. Children were brought up, and 
mothers asked on their knees for his 
blessing; and all this while the object 
of this idolatry was as calm and smiling 
as when in the deadliest fire, taking up 
the children and kissing them, trying to 
quiet the crowd, stopping at every mo- 
ment to hear a long complaint of houses 
burned and property sacked by the re- 
treating soldiers, giving good advice, 
comforting, and promising that all dam- 
ages should be paid for." 


Of the horrors of the bombard- 
ment the same writer says: 

“One might write volumes of horrors 
on the Vandalism already committed, 
for every one of the hundred ruins has 
its sad story of brutality and inhuman- 


ity. 


*“* All about the neighborhood of the 
Albergeria the air is charged with the 
exhalations of the corpses imperfectly 
covered by the ruins, and with that 
greasy smell occasioned by the burning 
ofan animal body. If you can stand the 
exhalation, try and go inside the ruins, 
for it is only there that you will see what 
the thing means. You will not have to 
search long before you stumble over the 
charred remains of a human body—a leg 
sticking out here, an arm there, a black 
face staring at you a little farther on" 
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THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


AUTHOR oF “TUE DEAD SECRET,” “ AFTER DARK,” 
ETO., ETC. 
(Printed from advance proof-sheets pur- 
chased from the author exclusively for 
** Harper’s Weekly.’’) 


WALTER HARTRIGHT'S NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 
Vill. 
Berore I had reached the turning which led 


out of the square, my attention was aroused by 
the sound of a closing door in the row of houses 


behind me. 1 looked round and saw an under- 
sized man in black on the door-step of the house, 
which, as well as I could judge, stood next to 
Mrs. Catherick’s place of abode, on the side 
nearest to me. The man advanced rapidly to- 
ward the turning at which I had stopped. I 
recognized him as the lawyer’s clerk who had 
preceded me in my visit to Blackwater Park, 
and who had tried to pick a quarrel with me 
when I asked him if I could see the house. 

I waited where I was to ascertain whether 
his object was to come to close quarters and 
speak on this occasion. To my surprise, he 
passed on rapidly without saying a word, with- 
out even looking up in my face as he went by. 
This was such a complete inversion of the course 
of proceeding which I had every reason to ex- 
pect on his part, that my curiosity, or rather my 
suspicion, was aroused, and I determined, on 
my side, to keep him cautiously in view, and to 
discover what the business might be on which 
he was now employed. Without caring wheth- 
er he saw me or not, I walked after him. He 
never once looked back, and he led me straight 
through the streets to the railway station. 

The train was on the point of starting, and 
two or three passengers who were late were 
clustering round the small opening through 
which the tickets were issued. I joined them, 
and distinctly heard the lawyer’s clerk demand 
a ticket for the Blackwater station. I satisfied 
myself that he had actually left by the train be- 
fore I came away. 

There was only one interpretation that I could 
place on what I had just seen and heard. Ihad 
unquestionably observed the man leaving a house 
which closely adjoined Mrs. Catherick’s resi- 
dence. He had been probably placed there, by 
Sir Percival’s directions, as a lodger, in antici- 
pation of my inquiries leading me, sooner or 
later, to communicate with Mrs. Catherick. He 
had, doubtless, seen me go in and come out; 
and he had hurried away by the first train to 
make his report at Blackwater Park—to which 
place Sir Percival would naturally betake him- 
- self (knowing what he evidently knew of my 
movements), in order to be ready on the spot if 
I returned to Hampshire. I saw this clearly ; 
and I felt for the first time that the apprehen- 
sions which Marian had expressed to me at 
parting might be realized. Before many days 
were over there seemed every likelihood now 
that Sir Percival and I might meet. 

Whatever result events might be destined to 
nroduce, I resolved to pursue my own course 
straight to the end in view, without stopping or 
‘urning aside for Sir Percival or for any one. 
Che t responsibility which weighed on me 
heavily in London—the responsibility of so 
suiding my slightest actions as to prevent them 
from leading accidentally to the discovery of 
Laura’s place of refuge—was removed, now that 
{ was in Hampshire. I could go and come as I 
pleased at Welmingham; and if I chanced to 
fail in observing any necessary precautions, the 
immediate results, at least, would affect no one 
but myself, 

When I left the station the winter evening 
was beginning to close in. There was little 
hope of continuing my inquiries after dark to 
any useful purpose in a neighborhood that was 
strange to me. Accordingly, I made my way 


to the nearest hotel and ordered my dinner and 
my bed. This done, I wrote to Marian, to tell 
her that I was safe and well, and that I had fair 
prospects of success. 


I had directed her, on 


leaving home, to address the first letter she 
wrote to me (the letter I expected to receive the 
next morning) to ‘‘ The Post-office, Welming- 
ham ;” and I now begged her to send her sec- 
ond day’s letter to the same address. I could 
easily receive it by writing to the postmaster if 
I happened to be away from the town when it 
arrived. 

The coffee-room of the hotel, as it grew late 
in the evening, became a perfect solitude. I 
was left to reflect on what I had accomplished 
that afternoon as uninterruptedly as if the house 
had been my own. Before I retired to rest I 
had attentively thought over my extraordinary 
interview with Mrs. Catherick, from beginning 
to end; and had verified, at my leisure, the 
conclusions which I had hastily drawn in the 
earlier part of the day. 

The vestry of Old Welmingham church was 
the starting-point from which my mind slowly 
worked its way back through all that I had heard 
Mrs. Catherick say, and through all that I had 
seen Mrs. Catherick do. At the time when the 
neighborhood of the vestry was first referred 
to in my presence by Mrs. Clements, I had 
thought it the strangest and most unaccounta- 
ble of all places for Sir Percival to select for a 
clandestine meeting with the clerk’s wife. In- 
fluenced by this impression, and by no other, I 
had mentioned ‘the vestry of the church,” be- 
fore Mrs. Catherick, on pure speculation—it 
represented one of the minor peculiarities of the 
story, which occurred to me while I was speak- 
ing. I was prepared for her answering me con- 
fusedly or angrily, but the blank terror that 
seized her when I said the words took me com- 
pletely by surprise. I had long before asso- 
ciated Sir Percival’s Secret with the conceal- 
ment of a serious crime, which Mrs. Catherick 
knew of—but I had gone no farther than this. 
Now, the woman's paroxysm of terror associa- 
ted the crime, either directly or indirectly, with 
the vestry, and convinced me that she had been 
more than the mere witness of it—she was also 
the accomplice, beyond a doubt. 

What had been the nature of the crime? 
Surely there was a contemptible side to it as 
well as a dangerous side—or Mrs. Catherick 
would not have repeated my own words, refer- 
ring to Sir Percival’s rank and power, with such 
marked disdain as she had certainly displayed. 
It was a contemptible crime, then, and a dan- 
gerous crime; and she had shared in it, and it 
was associated with the vestry of the church. 

The next consideration to be disposed of led 
me a step farther from this point. 

Mrs. Catherick’s undisguised contempt for 
Sir Percival plainly extended to his mother as 
well. She had referred, with the bitterest sar- 
casm, to the great family he had descended from 
—‘‘especially by the mother’s side.” What did 
this mean? ‘There appeared to be only two 
explanations of it. Either his mother’s birth 
had been low, or his mother’s reputation was 
damaged by some hidden flaw with which Mrs. 
Catherick and Sir Percival were both privately 
acquainted? I could only put the first expla- 
nation to the test by looking at the register of 
her marriage, and so ascertaining her maiden 
name and her parentage, as a preliminary to 
further inquiries. On the other hand, if the 
second case supposed were the true one, what 
had been the flaw in her reputation? Remem- 
bering the account which Marian had given me 
of Sir Percival’s father and mother, and of the 
suspiciously unsocial, secluded life they had both 
led, I now asked myself whether it might not 
be possible that his mother had never been mar- 
ried at all. Here again the register might, by 
offering written evidence of the marriage, prove 
to me, at any rate, that this doubt had no foun- 
dation in truth. But where was the register to 
be found? At this point I took up the conclu- 
sions which I had previously formed; and the 
same mental process which had discovered the 
locality of the concealed crime now lodged the 
register also in the vestry of Old Welmingham 
church. 

These were the results of my interview with 
Mrs. Catherick—these were the various consid- 
erations, all steadily converging to one point, 
which decided the course of my proceedings on 
the next day. 


The morning was cloudy and lowering, but 
no rain fell. I left my bag at the hotel, to 
wait there till I called for it; and after inquir- 
ing the way, set forth on foot for Old Welming- 
ham church. 

It was a walk of rather more than two miles, 
the ground rising slowly all the way. On the 
highest point stood the church—an ancient, 
weather-beaten building, with heavy buttresses 
at its sides, and a clumsy square tower in front. 
The vestry, at the back, was built out from the 
church, and seemed to be of the same age.— 
Round the building, at intervals, appeared the 
remains of the village which Mrs. Clements had 
described to me as her husband’s place of abode 
in former years, and which the principal inhab- 
itants had long since deserted for the new town. 
Some of the empty houses had been dismantled 
to their outer walls; some had been left to de- 
cay with time ; and some were still inhabited by 
persons evidently of the poorest class. It was a 
dreary scene; and yet, in the worst aspect of 
its ruin, not so dreary as the modern town that 
I had just left. Here there was the brown, 
breezy sweep of surrounding fields for the eye 
to repose on; here the trees, leafless as they 
were, still varied the monotony of the prospect, 
and helped the mind to look forward to summer 
time and shade. 

As I moved away from the back of the church 
and passed some of the dismantled cottages in 
search of a person who might direct me to the 
clerk, I saw two men saunter out after me, from 
behind a wall. The tallest of the two—a stout 
muscular man, in the dress ef a gamekeeper— 


was a stranger to me. The other was one of 
the men who had followed me in London on 
the day when I left Mr. Kyrle’s office. I had 
taken particular notice of him at the time, and 
I felt sure that I was not mistaken in identify- 
ing the fellow on this occasion. Neither he nor 
his companion attempted to speak to me, and 
both kept themselves at a respectful distance ; 
but the motive of their presence in the neigh- 
borhood of the church was plainly apparent. It 
was exactly as I had supposed—Sir Percival 
was already prepared for me. My visit to Mrs. 
Catherick had been reported to him the evening 
before, and those two men at my heels had 
been placed on the look-out near the chureh in 
anticipation of my appearance at Old Welming- 
ham. If I had wanted any further proof that 
my investigations had taken the right direction 
at last, the plan now adopted for watching me 
would have supplied it. 

I walked on, away from the church, till I 
reached one of the inhabited houses, witha patch 
of kitchen garden attached to it, on which a 
laborer was at work. He directed me to the 
clerk’s abode—a cottage at some little distance 
off, standing by itself on the outskirts of the for- 
saken village. The clerk was in-doors, and was 
just putting on his great-coat. He was a cheer- 
ful, familiar, loudly-talkative old man, with a 
very poor opinion (as I soon discovered) of the 
place in which he lived, and a happy sense of 
superiority to his neighbors in virtue of the great 
personal distinction of having once been in Lon- 
don. 

“It’s well you came so early, Sir,” said the 
old man, when I had mentioned the object of 
my visit. ‘*I should have been away in ten 
minutes more. Parish business, Sir, and a good- 
ish long trot before it’s all done, for a man at 
my age. But, bless you, I’m strong on my legs 
still! As long as a man don’t give at his legs, 
there’s a deal of work left in him. Don’t you 
think so yourself, Sir ?” 

He took his keys down while he was talking 
from a hook behind the fire-place, and locked 
his cottage door behind us. 

‘‘Nobody at home to keep house for me,” 
said the clerk, with a cheerful sense of perfect 
freedom from all family encumbrances. ‘‘ My 
wife’s in the church-yard there; and my chil- 
dren are all married. A wretched place this, 
isn’t it, Sir? But the parish is a large one— 
every man couldn’t get through the business as 
Ido. It’s learning does it; and I've had my 
share, and alittle more. I can talk the Queen’s 
English (God bless the Queen!)}—and that’s 
more than most of the people about here can do. 
You’re from London, I suppose, Sir? I’ve been 
in London a matter of five-and-twenty years 
ago. What's the news there now, if you please?” 

Chattering on in this way he led me back to 
the vestry. I looked about to see if the two 
spies were still in sight. They were not risible 
any where. After having discovered my appli- 
cation to the clerk they had probably concealed 
themselves where they could watch my next 
proceedings in perfect freedom. 

The vestry door was of stout old oak, studded 
with nails; and the clerk put his heavy key in 
the lock with the air of a man who knew that 
he had a difficulty to encounter, and who was 
not quite certain of creditably conquering it. 

‘* I’m obliged to bring you this way, Sir,” he 
said, *‘ because the door from the vestry to the 
church is bolted on the vestry side. We might 
have got in through the church otherwise. This 
is a perverse lock, if ever there was one yet. 
It’s big enough for a prison door; it’s been ham- 
pered over and over again; and it ought to be 
changed for a new one.. I’ve mentioned that to 
the churchwarden fifty times over at least: he’s 
always saying ‘I'll see about it’—and he never 
does see. Ah, it’s a sort of lost corner, this 
place. Not like London—is it, Sir? Bless 
you, we are all asleep here! We don’t march 
with the times.” 

After some twisting 
and turning of the key 
the heavy lock yield- 
ed, and he opened the 
door. 

The vestry was lar- 
ger than I should have 
supposed it to be, judg- 
ing from the outside 
only. It was a dim, 
mouldy, melancholy 
old room, with a low, 
raftered ceiling. — 
Round two sides of 
it, the sides *thearest 
to the interior of the 
church, ran heavy 
wooden presses, worm- 
eaten and gaping with 
age. Hooked to the 
inner corner of one 
of these presses hung 
several surplices, all 
bulging out at their 
lower ends in an ir- 
reverent-looking bun- 
dle of limp drapery, 
and wanting nothing 
but legs under them 
to suggest the idea of 
a cluster of neglected 
curates who had com- 
mitted suicide by com- 
panionably hanging 
themselves all togeth- 
er. Below the surpli- 
ces, on the floor, stood 
three packing - cases, 
with the lids half off, 
half on, and the straw 
profusely bursting out 
of their cracks and 
crevices in every di- 


“WHICH YEAR DID YOU SA;3, SIR?” 


rection. Behind them, in a corner, was a litter 
of dusty papers ; some large and rolled up like 
architects’ plans; some loosely strung together 
on files, like bills or letters. The room had 
once been lighted by a small side window; but 
this had been bricked up, and a lantern sky- 
light was now substituted for it. The atmos- 
phere of the place was heavy and mouldy; being 
rendered additionally oppressive by the closing 
of the door which led into the church. This 
door also was composed of solid oak, and was 
bolted at top and bottom on the vestry side. 

‘We might be tidier, mightn’t we, Sir?” said 
the cheerful clerk. “ But when you’re in a lost 
corner of a place like this, what are you to-do? 
Why, look here now—just look at these pack- 
ing-cases. There they’ve been for a year or 
more ready to go to London—there they are, 
littering the place, and there they'll stop as 
long as the nails hold them together. I'll tell 
you what, Sir, as I said before, this is not Lon- 
don. We are all asleep here. Bless you, we 
don’t march with the times!” 

‘*What is there in the packing-cases?” I asked. 

‘Bits of old wood carvings from the pulpit, 
and panels from the chancel, and images from 
the organ-loft,” said the clerk. “ Portraits of 
the twelve apostles in wood—and not a whole 
nose among ’em. All broken, and worm-eaten, 
and crumbling to dust at the edges—as brittle 
as crockery, Sir, and as old as the church, if not 
older.” 

‘“‘ And why were they going to London? To 
be repaired ?” 

“That’s it, Sir. To be repaired; and where 
they were past repair, to be copied in sound 
wood. But, bless you, the money fell short— 
and there they are, waiting for new subscrip- 
tions, and nobody to subscribe. It was all done 
a year ago, Sir. Six gentlemen dined together 
about it at the hotel in the newtown. They 
made speeches, and passed resolutions, and put 
their names down, and printed off thousands of 
prospectuses. Beautiful prospectuses, Sir, all 
flourished over with Gothic devices in red ink, 
saying it was a disgrace not to restore the 


church and repair the famous carvings, and so; 


on. There are the prospectuses that couldn’t 
be distributed, and the architect’s plans and 
estimates, and the whole correspondence which 
set every body at loggerheads and ended in a 
dispute, all down together in that corner be- 
hind the packing-cases. The money dribbled 
in a little at first—but what can you expect out 
of London? ‘There was just enough, you know, 
to pack the broken carvings, and get the esti- 
mates, and pay the printer’s bill, and after that 
there wasn’t a halfpenny left. There the things 
are, as I said before. We have nowhere else 
to put them—nobody in the new town cares 
about accommodating us—we’re in a lost cor- 
ner—and this is an untidy vestry—and who’s to 
help it?—that’s what I want to know.” 

My anxiety to examine the register did not 
dispose me to offer much encouragement to the 
old man’s talkativeness. I agreed with him that 
nobody could help the untidiness of the vestry— 
and thén suggested that we should ‘proceed to 
our business without more delay. 

‘* Ay, ay, the marriage register, to be sure,” 
said the clerk, taking a little bunch of keys from 
his pocket. ‘How far do you want to look 
back, Sir?” 

Marian had informed me of Sir Percival’s 
age at the time when we had spoken together of 
his marriage engagement with Laura. She had 
then described him as being forty-five years old. 
Calculating back from this, and making due al- 
lowance for the year that had passed since I had 
gained my information, I found that he must 
have been born in eighteen hundred and four, 
and that I might safely start on my search 
through the register from that date. 

‘*T want to begin with the year eighteen hun- 
dred and four.” I said. 
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‘(Which way after that, Sir?” asked the 
derk. “Forward our time, or backward 
away from us?” 

‘Backward from eighteen hundred and 
four.” 

He opened the door of one of the presses— 
the press from the side of which the surplices 
were hanging—and produced a large volume 
bound in greasy brown leather. I was struck 
by the insecurity of the place in which the reg- 
ister was kept. The door of the press was warp- 
ed and cracked with age, and the lock was of 
the smallest and commonest kind. I could have 
forced it easily with the walking-stick I carried 
in my hand.’ 

“Is that considered a sufficiently secure place 
for the register?” I'inquired. ‘Surely a book 
of such importance as this ought to be protected 
by a better lock, and kept carefully in an iron 
safe ?” 

“Well, now, that’s curious!” said the clerk, 
shutting up the book again just after he had 
opened it; and smacking his hand cheerfully on 
the cover. ‘‘ Those were the very words my old 
master was always saying, years and years ago, 
when I was a lad. ‘Why isn’t the register’ 
(meaning this register here under my hand)— 
“why isn’t it kept in an iron safe?’ If l’ve 
heard him say that once, I’ve heard him say ita 
hundred times. He was the solicitor, in those 
days, Sir, who had the appointment of vestry 
elerk to this church. A fine hearty old gentle- 
man, and the most particular man breathing. 
As long as he lived he kept a copy of this book 
in his office at Knowlesbury, and had it posted 
up regular, from time to time, to correspond 
with the fresh entries here. You would hardly 
think it, but he had his own appointed days, 
once or twice in every quarter, for riding over 
to this church on his old White pony to check 
the copy, by the register, with his own eyes and 
hands. ‘How do I know’ (he used to say)— 
“how do I know that the register in this vestry 
may not be stolen or destroyed? Why. isn’t it 
kept in an iron safe? Why can’t I make other 
people as careful as I am myself? - Some of 
these days there will be an accident happen— 
and when the register’s lost, then the parish 
will find out the value of my copy.’ He used 
to take his pinch of snuff after that, and look 
about him as bold as a lord. Ah! the like of 
him for doing business isn’t easy to find now. 
You may go to London, and not match him 
even there. Which year did you say, Sir? 
Eighteen hundred and what?” 

“Eighteen hundred and four,” I replied; 
mentally resolving to give the old man no more 
epportunities of talking until my examination 
ef the register Was over. 

The clerk put on his spectacles and turned 
over the leaves of the register, carefully wetting 
his finger and thumb at every third page. 
“There it is, Sir,” he said, with another cheer- 
ful smack on the open volume. “ There’s the 
year you want.” 

As I was ignorant of the month in which Sir 
Percival was born, I began my backward search 
with the early part of the year. The register- 
book was of the old-fashioned kind; the entries 
being all made on blank pages, in manuscript, 
and the divisions which separated them being 
indicated by ink lines drawn across the page at 
the close of each entry. 

I reached the beginning of the year eighteen 
hundred and four without encountering the 
marriage ; and then traveled back through De- 
eember, eighteen han and three; through 
Nevember and “October; “through No! not 
through ‘September also. Under the heading 
ef that month in the year I found the marriage! 

I looked carefully at the entry. It was at 
the bettom of a page, and was, for want of 
reom, compressed into a smaller space than 
that occupied by the marriages above. The 
marriage immediately before it was impressed 
en my attention by the circumstance of the 
bridegroom’s Christian name being the same as 
my own. The entry immediately following it 
(on the top of the next page) was noticeable, in 
another way, from the large space it occupied ; 


the record, in this case, registering the mar- 


_Tiages of two brothers at the same time. The 
register of the marriage of Sir Felix Glyde was 
in no respect remarkable, except for the nar- 
rowness of the space into which it was com- 
pressed at the bottom of the page. The infor- 
mation about his wife was the usual informa- 
tion given in such cases. She was described as 
‘‘Cecilia Jane Elster, of Park-View Cottages, 
Knowlesbury; only daughter of the late Patrick 
Elster, Esq., formerly of Bath.” 

I noted down these particulars in my pocket- 
book, feeling, as I did so, both doubtful and dis- 
heartened about my next proceedings. The 
Secret, which I had believed, until this moment, 
to be within my grasp, seemed now farther from 
my reach than ever. What suggestions of any 
mystery unexplained had arisen out of my visit 
to the vestry? Isaw no suggestions any where. 
What progress had I made toward discovering 
the suspected stain on the reputation of Sir 
Percival’s mother? ‘The one fact I had ascer- 
tained vindicated her reputation. Fresh doubts, 
fresh difficulties, fresh delays, began to open 
before me in interminable prospect. What was 
I te do next? The one immediate resource 
left to me appeared to’be.this: I might insti- 
tute inquiries about “‘ Miss. Elster, of Knowles- 
bury,” on the chance of -advancing toward the 
main object of my investigation, by first discov- 
ering the secret of Mrs. Catherick’s contempt 
for Sir Percival’s mother. 


‘“‘Have you found what you wanted, Sir?” 


said the clerk, as I closed the register-book. 

‘* Yes,” I replied; ‘but I have some inquiries 
still te make. I suppose the clergyman who 
efficiated here in the year eighteen hundred 
gad three is no lenger alive ?”’ | 

"Mo, no, Sir; he was dead three or feur 


years before I came here—and that was as long 
ago as the year twenty-seven. I got this place, 
Sir,” persisted my talkative old friend, “ through 
the clerk before me leaving it. They say he 
was driven out of house and home by his wife 
—and she’s living still, down in the new town 
there. I don’t know the rights of the story my- 


self; all I know is, I got the place. Mr. Wans-° 


borough got it for me—the son of my old mas- 
ter that I was telling you of. He’s a free, pleas- 
ant gentleman as ever lived; rides to the 
hounds, keeps his pointers, and all that. He’s 
vestry-clerk here now, as his father was before 
him.” 

‘‘Did you not tell me your former master 
lived at Knowlesbury ?” I asked, calling to mind 
the long story about the precise gentleman of the 
old school with which my talkative fri had 
wearied me before he opened the regist€fbook. 

‘‘Yes, to be sure, Sir,” replied the clerk. 
‘¢Old Mr. Wansborough lived at Knowlesbury ; 
and young Mr. Wansborough lives there too.” 

“You said just now he was vestry-clerk, like 
his father before him. Iam not quite sure that 
I know what a vestry-clerk is.” 

‘* Don’t you indeed, Sir?—and you come from 
London, too! Every parish church, you know, 
has a vestry-clerk and a parish-clerk. The 
parish-clerk is aman like me (except that I’ve 
got a deal more learning than most of them— 
though I don’t boast of it). The vestry-clerk is 
a sort of an appointment that the lawyers get; 
and if there’s any business to be done for the 
vestry, why there they are to do it. It’s just the 
same in London. Every parish church there 
has got its vestry-clerk—and, you may take my 
word for it, he’s sure to be a lawyer.” 

‘“‘Then young Mr. Wansborough is a lawyer, 
I suppose ?”” 

‘‘Of course he is, Sir! A lawyer in High 
Street, Knowlesbury—the old offices that his 
father had before him. The number of times 
I’ve swept those offices out, and seen the old 
gentleman come trotting in to business on his 
white pony, looking right and left all down the 
street, and nodding to every body! Bless you, 
he was a popular character !—he’d have done 
in London !” 

“ How far is it to Knowlesbury from this 
place ?”” 

‘*A long stretch, Sir,” said the clerk, with 
that exaggerated idea of distances and that 
vivid perception of difficulties in getting from 
place to place which is peculiar to all country- 
people. ‘* Nigh on five mile, I can tell you!” 

It was still early in the forenoon. There was 
plenty of time for a walk to Knowlesbury and 
back again to Welmingham; and there was no 
person probably in the town who was fitter to 
assist my inquiries about the character and po- 
sition of Sir Percival’s mother, before her mar- 
riage, than the local solicitor. Resolving to go 
at once to Knowlesbury on foot, i led the way 
out of the vestry. 

“Thank you kindly, Sir,” said the clerk, as I 
slipped my little present into his hand. ‘‘ Are 
you really going to walk all the way to Knowles- 
bury and back? Well! you’re strong on your 
legs, too—and what a blessing that is, isn’t it? 
There’s the road; you can’t miss it. I wish I 
was going your way—it’s pleasant to mect with 
gentlemen from London in a lost corner like 
this! One hears the news. Wish you good- 
morning, Sir! and thank you kindly, once more.” 

We parted. As I left the church behind me 
I looked back, and there were the two men 
again, on the road below, with a third in their 
company; that third person being the short man 
in black whom I had traced to the railway the 
evening before. 

The three stood taking together for a little 
while—then separated. The man in black went 
away by himself toward Welmingham; the 
other two remained together, evidently waiting 
to follow me as soon as I walked on. 

I proceeded on my way, without letting the 
fellows see that I took any special notice of 
them. They caused me no conscious irritation 
of feeling at that moment; on the contrary, 
they rather revived my sinking hopes. In the 
surprise of discovering the evidence of the mar- 
riage I had forgotten the inference I had drawn 
on first perceiving the men in the neighborhood 
of the vestry. Their reappearance reminded me 
that Sir Percival had anticipated my visit to Old 
Welmingham church, as the next result of my 
interview with Mrs. Catherick—otherwise he 
would never have placed his spies there to wait 
for me. Smoothly and fairly as appearances 
looked in the vestry, there was something wrong 
beneath them—there was something in the reg- 
ister-book, for aught I knew, that I had not dis- 
covered yet. 

‘¢T shall come back,” I thought to myself, as 
I turned for a farewell look at the tower of the 
old church. ‘‘I shall trouble the cheerful clerk 
a second time to conquer the perverse lock, and 
to open the vestry door.” 


THE RACER “NICHOLAS.” 


WE publish on page 428, from.a drawing by Mr. 
T.C. Carpendale, a portrait of the famous race-horse 
**Nicholas,”” who won the 4-mile race on Friday. 
Nicholas has been so long before the public, and 
has won so many races, that he is well known to 
all lovers of sport. He is a noble animal, and 
though, in the language of the turf, he classes as 
**aged,” will probably win many arace yet. Hav- 
ing been beaten by Throgneck, a week previous, 
in the 2}-mile dash, the odds were rather against 
him before the 4-mile race began; but he vindicat- 
ed his ancient fame. The following account of the 
race we take from the daily press: 

Four-mile post stake. 
John Hunter entered ch. h. Nicholas I..........9 
1 


T. Morris entered gr. h. Throgneck..... 
Time, 8.15—T.54)—6. 67. 


Finest Huat.—Throgneck was the favorite at $100 to 
$75, odds which were eagerly taken by the admirers of 
the once great four-miler, Nicholas, for they remembered 
his glorious victories in previous years over this track. 
Nicholas had the inside, and allowed Throgneck to take 
thelead. The latter made the running all the way round, 
and passed the stand on the first mile in 2.05. The second 
mile was done in 2.05, and the third in 2.03, the horses 
still in the same position. In going along the far side 
the last time round, Nicholas improved his position, and 
got to the favorite’s girths. In coming up the straight 
run in, Throgneck shook Nicholas off, and the latter 
swerving across the course, the gray won the heat by 
half a dozen lengths. Time, 8.05. 

Szconp Hrat.—Very long odds were offered against 
Nicholas, and some offers of $100 to $10 on the gray 
horse were snapped up eagerly. Throgneck again took 
the lead, and on the first mile led by a length; time, 
1.59. The second mile was done in 1.58, the gray still 
leading. On the far side Nicholas went up, but could 
not quite reach him, and on passing the stand on the 
third mile laid close at his quarters; time, 1.58. In this 
position they ran to the Mansion House, when Nicholas 
made his effort, and passing his opponent, increased his 
lead at every stride, and won the heat by six lengths, in 
7.54. 

Hgeat.—The last heat caused another change 
in the betting market, and Nicholas was backed to win 
at $100 to $30. It was observed that he had cut his fet- 
lock, and walked rather lame; but this did not alarm the 
confidence of his friends. They got off well for the de- 
ciding heat, the gray going on with the lead, and taking 
the inside on passing the quarter pole. The first mile 
was done in 2.01, and the second in 2.0. On the third 
mile Nicholas laid at Throgneck’s quarf®rs to the Man- 
sion House, when he collared and passed him, leading 
two clear lengths on the third mile when passing the 
judges’ stand, in 6.0. The chance of the gray horse was 
now evidently extinguished, as Nicholas went on with 
the lead, and won the heat and race by twenty lengths, 
in 8.07, 

Nicholas is by “Glencoe,” out of ‘ Nanny 
Rhodes,” by Wagoner, and is at the present mo- 
ment perhaps the best four-mile horse in the 
country. 


MR. THORPE’S “NIAGARA.” 


On Wednesday evening, June 20, Col. Thorpe’s 
picture of *‘ Niagara Falls” [of which we give an 
engraving on page 428] was fitted up in the lower 
dining-hall of the Metropolitan Hotel, the Japanese 
Embassy having expressed a desire to witness it. 
Our readers should"perhaps be informed that, with 
the invitation to view the picture, Mr. Warren Le- 
land sent a number of little books descriptive of 
the Falls, and illustrated by numerous engravings. 
To Tommy especially was intrusted the distribu- 
tion of these gifts. 

The painting was lit up at eight o’clock, and 
after it was announced that it was ready for exhi- 
bition the distinguished visitors commenced drop- 
ping in. First came eight or ten of the subordi- 
nates, who examined the picture a while, made 
their comments, and then departed, to be succeed- 
ed by other groups. Finally, Mr. Warren Leland 
came in with the ‘‘two Governors,” the imperial 
interpreter, and two or three superior officers. The 
imperial interpreter, Namoura Gohajsiro, who was 
third interpreter at the time Commodore Perry was 
at Japan, commenced asking questions regarding 
the Falls; and, speaking English fluently, he soon 
became acquainted with their peculiarities and 
magnitude. 

We should perhaps have remarked that the 
Dutch language is only used as a medium of con- 
versation between the embassadors and their 
American friends in diplomatic or official matters. 
After the Governors and chief men had satisfied 
their curiosity they retired; and the three Princes 
—the first, second, and third embassadors—were 
ushered in, and quietly took seats appropriated for 
their use, and favorable for a sight of the picture. 
Upon the appearance of these distinguished per- 
sonages the Japanese present quietly fell back, the 
imperial interpreter taking his place at the right 
side, and in the rear of the first Prince. Namoura 
Gohajsiro then proceeded to describe the picture in 
detail, and was listened to with the most quiet in- 
terest. The first Prince then desired an introdpc- 
tion to the artist, and desired from him a descrip- 
tion of the details. The Prince inquired about the 
height of the Falls, the size of the A/aid of the Mist, 
the quantity of water that came over them, if 
the water ran all the ycar round, the height of the 
bluffs, and the depth of the water below the Falls. 
This latter query was several times repeated. He 
then asked if the ship they were to go home in was 
named after the Falls. [Tinally, the Prince de- 
sired to know if the picture was for sale? Upon 
being informed it was not, he asked if a copy could 
be made; which was answered in the affirmative. 
He then expressed a desire for a copy exactly like 
the one before him, which he said he wished to 
take, ‘‘asagreat curiosity,” toJapan. After some 
further conversation between the officials regard- 
ing the picture the three Princes rose, made a more 
critical examination through their opera-glasses, 
pointed out particular parts, and, smiling their 
satisfaction, they quietly left the room, the Japa- 
nese attendants quietly retiring out of the way. 
We understand that the copy of the picture will be 
completed at the leisure of the artist, and forward- 
ed to Japan, care of our Consul-General, Townsend 
Harris, 


THE “GREAT EASTERN” AND 
HER CAPTAIN. 


We publish on pages 424 and 425 a splendid 
engraving of the steamship Great Eastern entering 
the Bay of New York, on the afternoon of June 28. 
The great ship itself has been so fully illustrated 
in the pages of the Weekly that we need do no 
more at present than refer the public to our back 
numbers for pictures. 

We may repeat here, briefly, that the Great 
Fastern is the largest ship in the world, being 
25,000 tons burden, and 680 feet long. She is a 
side-wheel steamer, with two oscillating engines 
of 1000 nominal horse-power, and four 74-inch cyl- 
inders; a serew steamer, with two engines of 1600 


nominal horse-power, and four 84-inch eylinders ; 
and a ship with six masts, spreading 6500 square 
yards of canvas. She is built wholly of iron. 
Ten thousand tons of iron, in 80,000 plates and 
300,000 rivets, were emploved in the construction 
of her hull. Her masts (with the exception of the 
mizen, or sixth mast) are also of iron, and their 
rigging of iron wire. She can carry 10,000 sol- 
diers, or 4000 passengers. Her crew is 400 men. 

Her new commander is Captain John Vine Hall, 
whose portrait we publish on page 429. 

Most of Captain Hall's life has been spent in 
the service of the East India and General Screw 
Steamship Company ; he commanded successively 
their ships the Creasus and the Golden Fleece. lis 
conduct in connection with the former, a ship of 
2700 tons, which, upon arrival at Sydney, was found 
to be frightfully leaky, many of the plates having 
started, gained him the approbation and friendship 
of the late Mr. Brunel. There was no dock into 
which he could put his ship, and with great perse- 
verance he succeeded in forming a basin, by driv- 
ing two rows of piles around the vessel, filling up 
the space between, then pumping the water out, 
and by this means he was enabled to repair and 
bring home the ship with a most valuable cargo. 
When the Cresus, with troops and stores for the 
Crimea, was destroyed by fire off Genoa, his con- 
duct received the highest approbation from the 
Admiralty. As captain of the Golden Fleece, with 
troops for India, he made the quickest voyage on 
record between England and Calcutta. 

Of late years Captain Hall has been superin- 
tendent of the Company’s affairs, first at South- 
ampton and afterward London. He is a man 
of great learning and science ; a Fellow of the Roy- 
al Astronomical] Society ; and the first officer in the 
merchant service who took a first-class certificate 
in the steam examination under the ‘‘ Mercantile 
Marine Act.”” Captain Hall is a brother of the 
Rev. Newman Hall, one of the celebrities of Lon- 
don, whose church on Blackfriar’s Road, formerly 
belonging to the late Rev. Rowland Hill, is crowd- 
ed to suffocation every Sunday. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


On Monday, June 25, in the Senate, Senator Somner 
presented a petition of citizens of Massachusetts, praying 
for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, the abolition 
of Slavery in the District of Columbia, and the prohibi- 
tion of the inter-State Slave-trade. At his request it was 
laid on the table. The Post-route Bill was then taken 
up, and, after considerable debate and the adoption of va- 
rious amendments, it was passed and sent to the House. 
The House bill to amend the Consular act was reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, but laid over. Vari- 
ous other measures were proposed, but they were laid 
over. A message was received from the House notifying 
the Senate that they receded from their amendments te 
the Post-office Deficiency Bill—therefore it stands parsed. 
The customary committee was appointed to act in con- 
junction with one from the House, to notify the President 
that Congress was ready té adjourn; and after a vote of 
thanks to the presiding officer, and a short Executive 
session, the Senate was declared adjourned. In the 
House, another protest was received from the President 
against the proceedings of the Covode Investigating 
Committee, in which he characterized the action of the 
House as violative of the rights of a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government, and asserts that, should the preceed- 
ings of the Committee be sanctioned, the Constitution 
will have been violated. The message was referred te a 
select committee, and its consideration was postpened 
until the next session. The House refused te agree te 
the Senate's amendments to the Post-route Bill, and it 

usinesa, and the usual preliminary ceremonies, the 
House adjourned sine die. 


EXTRA SESSION OF TUE SENATE. 


At neon on 26th the Senate met in extraordinary ses, 
sion in compliance with a proclamation from the Presi. 
dent. A large number of appointments were sent in, and 
the treaties with Honduras, Nicaragua, Belivia, and 
Venezuela were ratified. 

On 27th the treaty with Spain was rejected, and the 
Mexican treaty was postponed till December next. Mr. 
W. F. Russell was confirmed as Navy Agent at New 
York, and Colonel Wright as Superintendent of the 
Springfield Armory. 

On 28th Lieutenant-Celonel Joseph E. Johnston was 
confirmed as Quarter-master-General of the Army, and 
Mr. Churchill as Minister to Guatemala. The Senate 
then adjourned sine die. 


HOW THE SPANISH TREATY WAS REJECTED. 


A motion was made in the executive session of the 
Senate to strike from the treaty between the United 
States and Spain, for the settlement of claims, the clause 
to pay for the Amistad negroes. The motion to strike it 
out, it is understood, was made by Mr. Sumner, but dis- 
agreed to; and on the question of ratification twenty- 
four voted in the affirmative and eighteen in the nega- 
tive—not the requisite two-thirds. 


SENATOR FITZPATRICK DECLINES, 

A special dispatch to the Philadelphia Press, dated 
Washington,* June 25, says: Senator Dongias was 
waited on to-day by ‘a Committee, which officially in- 
formed him of his nomination. He notified them that 
his letter of acceptance would be prepared in a day or 
two. They then called on Senator Fitzpatrick. In re- 
ply to a question whether he would accept or not, he re- 
plied that be asked until to-morrow to consider, The 
Committee said they wanted an immediate answer, on 
account of the rumors that he intended to decline. He 
replied that, if he must answer now, he would be forced to 
decline. ‘They at once accepted his declination. The 
Southern delegates to the Baltimore National Convention - 
present in the city immediately met together, and recom- 
mended the name of Governor Herschel V. Johnson, of 
Georgia, to the National Committee, which is also here, 
and which was empowered by the Convention to fill any 
vacancies. This recommendation was adopted by a num- 
ber of delegates, who, at a meeting this evening, unani- 
mously nominated Governor Jehnson, in place of Senator 
Fitzpatrick." 

THE PRESIDENT FOR BRECKINRIDGR AND LANE. 

The National Democratic Committee, favoring the 
nomination of Breckinridge and Lane, after finishing the 
business of erganization, paid a visit to the President on 
9th. Colonel Wright, on behalf of the committee, after 
introducing the members, said that they had called before 
parting to tender their expression of personal respect to 
the Chief Magistrate, and of regard for his character and 

ublic services, etc. The President made a brief and 

appy reply, thanking them for the honor of the visit, 
and declaring his entire = of the ao which 
had been proclaimed and the nominations which had been 
made by the National Democratic Convention. He wish- 
ed them God speed, and entire success in the efforts they 
would be called upon to make on returning to their re- 
spective homes. The whole interview was of a most 
agreeable and cordial character, the President freely in- 
terchanging courtesies with the members ef the commit- 
tee, each of whom departed strongly impressed with the 
President's hearty concurrence in their action. 


* 
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THK BRECKINRID@K AND LANK COMMITTEE, 


The Hreekinridge and Lane National Democratic Com- 
mithe is composed of the following members: 

iInanc J. Stevens, of Oregon; George W. Hughes, of 
Maryland; John W. Stephenson, of Kentucky; wm. 
Flinn, Jaa. G. Berrett, Walter Lenox, and Geo. W. Riggs, 
of Washington, D.C.; Jefferson Davia, of Mississippi; 
Thomas B. Florence, of Pennsylvania; J. R. Thomson, 
of New Jersey; Augu«tus Schell, of New York; A. B. 
Meek, of Alabama; J. D. Bright, of Indiaua; Robert 
Johnson, of Arkansas, 

"HE ARRIVAL O¥ TUK “GREAT EASTERN.” 


The Great Hastern arrived at this port on 28th, reach- 
ing the light-ship at 7.50 am. There she anchored; at 
2 p., high-water, she crossed the bar, and proceeded to 
the city, arriving at her dock at6rm. The event cre- 
ated the greatest excitement throughout the city; busi- 
ness was generally neglected, and thousands of people 
th-onged the wharves and roofs to obtain a glance at the 
great ship. 

THK VOYAGE. 

She left the Needles at ten a.m. onthelTth. With the 
exception of two days she experienced fine weather. She 
steamed the entire passage, ranging froin 254 to 333 miles 
per twenty-four hours, The engines were not stopped 
until she was off George's Shoal, for soundings, She 
came in a route southeast, direct to the lightship, where 
she was boarded by the ship news collector and Mr. John 
Van Dusen, of pilot boat Washing’on, No. 4, a business 
partner of Admiral Murphy, who went ont to Southamp- 
ton for the ship. She drew twenty-seven feet water aft, 
but was trimmed to an eren-keel before crossing the bar. 
The following is the number of miles made per day: 


Date Miles. 


The highest speed attained was fourteen and a half 
knots. Toe ship's bottom is very foul, and an allowance 
of at least two knots an hour should be made on that ac- 
eount, The distance from Southampton is 3190 miles, 
but to avoid the ice she went further south. 


CROSSING THK BAR. 

A person who was on board thus describes the delicate 
operation ef crossing the bar: 

**The order is finally given by Mr. Murphy, under 
whose command the ship has now passed, to ** Go ahead.” 
The engineer waves his hand, the officer below repeats 
the order to those still further below, and ina minate the 
great wheels commence their revolutions, The stupen- 
dous fabric yields to the mighty power within her bowels, 
and moving slowly on its way, commences, as it were, a 
trinmphal march toward the city. Gradually the point 
ef danger isneared. The perilousbarisathand. Speed 
is acetording|y slacke!,and Mr. Murphy fivm his position 
silently gives his orders. A simple elevation or depres- 
sion of the hand indicates to the helmemen the course 
they are to pursue, and the ship under this skillful guid- 
ance obeying her helm with almost the readiness of a sail 
beat, proceeds on her way. 

THK SAIL UP THB BAY. 

“Passing Fort Lafayctte, a salute was fired, which 
was promptly responded to from the four guns of the 
Great Kas’'ern. and from this time onward, until her ar- 
rival in the North River, it was one continual ovation 
to the distinenished etranger. Cannon boomed, steam 
whistles shrieked until almost wheezy, flags were dip- 
ped in graceful welcome, people hurrahed, handkerchiefs 
waved, swift-footed yachts dashed along in the huge 
shadow under a cloud of canvas, as if bowing in ac- 
knowledgment of the superior being towering above them, 
and demonstrations of a kindly nature came from every 
quarter. As far as the eye could see, the tops of houses 
in New York and all its suburbs were thronged with 
people. The Battery was black with the multitude, and 
wharves, shipping, and every other foothold command- 
ing a view of the scene, presented the same animated 
appearance. 

“As we neared the city the interest, if possible, in- 
creased. Hundreds of little craft «hot out into the stream 
and fell in the wake uf the Great Kastern. leoking down 
from her fore-top—an elevation almost equal to that of 
the tallest ordinary mast—it seemed almost a fairy spec- 
tacle. Below was the beautiful outline of the largest 
steamer iu the world, gliding so majestically and quietly 
through the water that her motion was hardly percepti- 
ble, while behind, as far as the eye could reach—com- 
mencing with a few fast steamers at the stern—spread 
out the escort in the shape of an immense fan, every fold 
of which was quivering with beautiful life. 

“When nearly off the Battery the chimes of Trinity 
Church were heard across the water, playing * Rule Bri- 
tanhia.’ Salutes were fired from all the steamers in port, 
not excepting, of course, the Cunarders at Jersey City, 
which, on the present occasion, did extra honors. 


MOORED AT LAST. 


“ Before landing the Great Eastern proceeded up the 
North River as far as Forty-fifth Street; but the distance 
was hardly perceptible Here, after sonre difficulty, sho 
was turned and headed down stream for her dock, where, 
contrary to general expectation, she was at once moor- 

. The manner in which this was done reflects the 
highe-t credit upon Mr. Murphy, the pilot; and the 
Treader can appreciate the daring of the undertaking on 
being informed that the immense ship was carried along- 
side by him, to the no small astonishment of every indi- 
vidual on board, including the officers, with as much 
eane, apparently, as he would handle bis own pilot-beat, 
governed alone by her own impetus, and without the aid 
ef a single friend!y hawser from a steam tug. Here she 


‘Was made to touch the dock in a gentle way, clipping off 


enly a splinter, comparatively, as she came alongside ; 
hawsers were got out, the passengers’ luggage was in- 
spected and removed, good-by was said all around, the 
eompany departed for their respective destinations, and 
the Great Bastern quietly settled herself fora two months’ 


HER PASSENGERS, 


Forty-three passengers were all that could be found in 
the year 1860 to *‘ venture” on the first voyage of the 
most splendid ship on the ocean. Here are their names: 

General W. Watkins; Lieutenant-Colonel Harrison; 
Major F. Balfour; Captain Drummond; Captain Carne- 

ie, R.N.; Captain Mackinnon, R.N.; Captain William 

orris, R.N.; Captain H. Coryton, R.N.; Mr. and Mra. 
D. Gooch; Mr. J. 8. Oakford; Mr. G. 8. Roebuck; Mr. 
George Wilkes; Mr. N. A. Woods; Mr. F. R. M‘Kenzie; 
Mr. and Mrs. J, Stainthorpe; Miss M. A. Herbert: Mr. 
W. Barber; Mr. C. F. Field; Mr. R. Morson; Mr. George 
Hawkins; Mr. F Simpson; Mr. F. FE. Hubbard; Rev. 
T. C. Southey; Mr. W. 8. Taylor; Mr. G. D. Brooks; 
Mr. Thomas Hornby; Mr. Hi. Merrifield; Mr. Henry 
Mann; Mr. H. M. Wells; Mr. W. Cave; Mr. M. Jurav- 
leff; Mr. J. Jaravleff; Professor P. Beresford; Mr. D. 
Kennedy; Mr. G. E. M. Taylor; Mr. Zerah Colburn; 
Mr. N. Scott Russell; Mr. John E. Skinner: Mr. A. L 
Holley; Mr. M. Murphy; Mr. Thomas Bold. 


TUK PUBLIC KXIHIBITION, 


mm to the admission of 
day of July, she was thrown 
ublic; one dollar is the price of admission for 
nm under twelve years fifty cents. Throngs 
ef citizens have visited the neighborhood daily to view 
the eutside of the monster ship. 
DOUBLE MURDER IN NEW YORK. 

On Saturday night, just before twelve o'clock, two per- 
sons were assassinated in the Eighteenth Ward, under 
circumstances which render the case as startling as any 
that has transpired since the Dr. Harvey Burs 
dell. They were unknown to each other, and both were 


gentlemen of some prominence in the business commu- 
nity; one, Mr. Johu Walton, having been engaged fur 
some years in conducting an exteusive distillery, and the 
other, Mr. John W. Matuews, being a railroad contractor 
by profession. The perpetrator of the double murder 
eluded arrest, and, in fact, is not certainly known, al- 
though the proceedings at the inquest which was held 
on Sunday upon the bodies of the murdered men tend 
strongly to implicate the two sons-in-law of Mr. Walton, 
named Charles and Edward Jefferd, for whom war- 
rants of arrest have been issued. Since the mar- 
riage of Mr. Walton with the mother of the suspected 
parties, he had led an unhappy life, and the constant 
difficulties between himself ou one side, and his wife and 
her sons on the other, had resulted in a separation and 
suit for divorce, in which he was plaintiff Since the 
commencement of the action, which is still pending in 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Walton's life, it is said, had 
been threatened repeatedly by lis wife and her two sons, 
until at last he was afraid to venture in the -treets with- 
outcompany. On Saturday night, while walking through 
Eighteenth Street, near Third Avenue, accompanied by 
his cousin, he was shot down from behind, and survived 
the wound but afew hours. It was in attempting ww over- 
take the murderer, who had fled, that Mr. Mathews lost 
his life, the fugitive having turned upon him, and fired 
with so true au aim that bis pursucr scarcely breathed 
afterward. 
THE JAPANSSE, 


The Japanese Princes, with their interpreter, censor, 
and attendants, visited the Astor Library ou ‘Thursday, 
and were received by a Committee of the Trustees, whose 
Chairman, Mr. Ruggles, welcomed them in an appro- 
priate address. They spent two hours in examining the 
rare works—some in their own language—with which 
the library is stored. On leaving they were presented 
with three superbly-bound volumes, containing the eata- 
logue of the Library, as far as it is printed. They ex- 
pressed themselves highly delighted with their visit. 
The Embassy also received a visit from a delegation of 
the Ethnological Society, and several visits from various 
public bodies and distinguished individuais. On Friday 
they embarked on board the \iagara, and sailed for 
Japan. 

CONFESSION OF HARDEN. 

Governor Olden, of New Jersey, has reepited the exe- 
cution of Jacob S. Harden for one week and a day, brinug- 
ing it to-Friday the 6th day of July. 

It is stated that Harden is even now writing his con- 
fewion, and that he has communicated certain portions 
of it to the jailer and one or two others. 

The administering of the poison to his wife commenced 
on her return to Raimsey's, and it was given to herwhile 
sitting on his knee, even during the endearments of an 
apparently loving wife. He kindly invited her to par- 
take of an apple on which he had spread arsenic. She 
unsuspectingly ate it, remarking tat it appeared to 
have something gritty on it. Le replicd that it was 
“nothing.” 

There are statements said to have been made by the 
prisoner involving: his criminality with others whoshared 
his affections. 

His purchasing the areenic at Easton, and his nsing 
that which was about the house. are confirmed by IL:r- 
den’s own words, What is mo-t astonishing is the state- 
ment that in the perpetration of these enormities Harden 
does not seem to have had the slight»«st compunctions, 
He did them without for once thinking that he was doing 
any thing very dreadful. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 


LORD PALMERSTON ON TIIE BOMBARDMENT OF 
PALELMY, 

PaLwersTon lately spoke as followsin the House 
of Commons: ** We understand that the government of 
Naples has sent a diplomatic agent to Paris and London, 
who may be expected to arrive here in a few days, for 
the purpose of making a communication to the two gov- 
ernments of France and England. No doubt that, in our 
communication with that envoy, we sliall express to him 
those feelings which her Majesty's Government, in com- 
mon with every body in this country, entertain with re- 
gard to the barbarities which have been practiced in 
Sicily. (Hear, hear.) It is really adisgrace to the pres- 
ent age and itscivilization that these things should have 
acecurred {Cheers} W ith regard to the next question, 
1 must say that any such representation, in the way 
of remonstrance, that her Majesty's Government may 
make, would have any very beneficial effect in the fiu- 
ture conduct of the Government of Naples, I can not 
venture to lead the House to entertain any very san- 
guine expectation. (Hear, hear.) It is far more likely, 
lam afraid, that that which happened after the sacking 
and massacre at Perugia may occur in the present case. 
It is more likely, I am afraid, that the naval and mili- 
tary officers who conducted the operations at Palermo 
may receive, instead of reprimand or punishment, promo- 
tion and reward from the Government of Naples. (Hear, 
hear.) With regard to the last questiong we know that 
the Neapolitan Government has applied for as-istance to 
its foreign allies to guarantee the integrity of the Two 
Sicilies. Austria has positively and peremptorily refused 
to interfere in the affairs of Naples. (Cheers.] We have 
reason to believe that the French Government has given 
a similar answer to that of Austria. [Cheers.] need 
not say what the feeling of the British Government has 
been, and will be, upon a matter of that kind. (Cries of 
‘Hear, hear.") It is the misfortune of governments like 
those of Rome and Naplesthat when, by the cri lrties and 
atrocities committed under their authority, their subjects 
have been driven to desperation and have revolted, that 
they appeal to old friendly Powers for assistance to re- 
move the authors of those revolutions, These govern- 
ments forget that they themselves are the real and orig- 
inal authors of the revolt—[cheers}—and of all those 
revolutionary movements; and that if their prayer was 
granted, to accomplish it the first and necessary step 
would be their own removal.” (Laughter and cheers.) 


REAR-ADMIRNAL MUNDY'S REPORT. 


The following papers, relating to the affairs of Sicilr, 
have been presented to l’arliament: 

LEAR-ADMIRAL MUNDY TO THE SECRETARY OF TUS 

ADMIRALTY. 
“ Patenwo, June 3, 1°60. 

‘* From various sources I derive the following account 
of the destruction of life and property by the bombard- 
ment of the city. The scene is reported as most horrible. 
A whole district, one thousand yards (English) in length 
by one hundred wide, is in ashes, familics have been 
burned alive with the buildings, while the atrocities of 
the royal troops have been frightful. In other parts, con- 
venta, churches, and isolated edifices have been cru-hed 
by the shells, 1100 of which were thrown into the city 
from the citadel, and about 200 from the ships of war, 
besides grape, canister. and round shot. The armistice 
has been prolonged ind: finitely. and it is now hoped Ena- 
ropean Powers will interpose to prevent further bloed- 
shed. The conduct of General Garibaldi, both during 
the hostilities and sinee their suspension, has been noble 
and generous, The royal troops have been ordered to 
evacuate Trapani and Termini, and it is reported they 
are to reinforce the garrison of Messina." 


SALK OF LORD BYRON’S NOME. 


On Wednesday, 13th ultimo, the Ancient Abbey and 
domain of Newstead, in the County of Nottingham, in- 
dissolubly associated in the public mind with the early 
life of Lord Byron, whose patrimony they constituted, 
were put up for sale. The largest offer was £120,000; 
the property, however, was bought in at the reserved bid- 
ding of £180,000. 


BADEN. 


THE ROYAL CONFERENCE, 

The Royal Conference at Baden has attracted consid- 
erable attention. The Prince Regent of Prussia arrived 
there on the 14th inst., and the Emperor Napoleon on 
the following day. 


The Nord refers to the interview between the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Prince Kegent of Prussia: ** ‘The in- 
terview between the kKmperor Napoleon and the Prince 
Regeut of Prussia, our correspondent :t Beriin 
first announced, and anu announcement which has been 
since confirmed by our correspondent at Paris, will cer- 
tainly take place this week. It is even probable | 
other German sorvereicns will meet at the same tin 
Baden-Baden, and wil: then form a congress of Pri 
of which the first and most important result will be a 
general restoration of good temper, and an end of those 
sterile agitations which have reccntly troubled Germany. 
If, as a correspondent of the Cologne Gazetfe avers, the 
initiative in this reunion was taken by the Emperor of 
the French, this sovereign will have remiered to Ger- 
many and to Lurope a pacific and a very important serv- 
ice, in having put an end to a fermentation without any 
real cause, and without any definite object, but one which 
threatened to disturb the relations between two great 
ucighboring and friendly nations." 

The Conference closed on the 17th, and its results are 
said to be eminently satisfactory. Both the French and 
the Prussian journals declare that the peace of Europe is 
now consolidated and insured. 


ITALY. 
THE LATEST FROM SICILY. 


At latest dates Garibaldi was actively engaged in or- 
ganizing his reserve forces, and it was expected that he 
would not make any new movement for some days, 

A late dispatch from Palermo. dated Llth inst., says 
that the embarkation of the Royal troops continues, and 
that the town is still barricaded. 

The statement thatthe Neapolitan squadron had seized 
two ships conveving voluutcers and arms to Sicily still 
lacks confirmation. 

Garibaldi being triumphant, Count Cavour now fe- 
quests the Cabinet of the Tuileries to adopt, in regard to 
Sicily, the policy followe lin reference to Tuscany, Par- 
ma, Modena, and the Lecations. This reque t has 
been confidentially made to the Emperor Napoleon. 


In this dispatch Count Cavour expresses a hope that 
France will not in any way interfere in the offairs of 
Sicily. He reminds the French Cabinet that the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in Italy, a¢ coutained in the 
celebrated note of Lord John Russell, has becn officially 
accepted by the French Government. 

The capture of the two steamers, with SO) passengers, 


eapolitan frizate Fuliminante, is likely to cause 
the Government of Francis II. some trouble, as the Sar- 
dinian Minister has demanded their restitution and the 
release of the passengers, who had passports for Malta. 
In this demand the Sardinian Minister is sepported by 
the English Embassador,, One of the captured steamers 
is stated to have displayed American colors. 

THE PROPOSALS OF BoMBA. 

Trince Petrulla, the Neapolitan Minister at Vienna, 
has received by courier an autograph letter from his Sov- 
ereign, who eng: ges himeelf solemnly: 

1. To call tv his Council men enjoying public confi- 
dence. 

2. To reconstitute a gevernment fur guarantecing the 
faithful and conscientious execution of the laws, as well 
as the suppression of abuses, 

3. To preciaim a general amnesty. 

His Majesty hopes that, in consideration of these guar- 
antees, Eurepean diplomacy will no longer refuse to in- 


terfere in his favor against the revolution, 
ARMISTICE. 
he recent proclamation 


THE 

The following is the text of t 
issued by Garibaldi: 

Sicittans.—Ihe enemy has proposed to us an armis- 
tice, which, 
fight, 
ing of the dead, the care of the wounded—in a word, 
every thing which the laws of humanity cemand—has 
always honored the valor of the Italian soldier. More- 
over, the Neapolitan wounded are also our brothers, al- 
thongh they are acting with cruel hostility, and are at 
present plunged in the darkness of political error; but it 
will not be long before the light of the national flag will 
induce them toswell the ranks of the Italianarmy. And, 
thdt the terms of the stipulated convention may be strict- 
ly maintained in a manner worthy of us, we publish the 

lowing: 

AETICLES OF CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UCNDERSIGNED, 
AT PALERMO, May 31. 

1. The sufpension of hostilities will be prolonged dur- 
ing three days, dating from the present moon, May o1, at 
the termination ef which his Excellency the General-in- 
Chief will send one of his adjutants to the camp, to es- 
tablish by mutual agreement the hour for the resumption 
of hostilities, 

2. The Reval Bank shall be placed in the care of the 
representative Crispi, Secretary of State, under suitable 
di-charge; the detachment now in pessessien to proceed 
to Castellamare with arms and baggage. 

3. The embarkation of the wounded and of families 
shail continue, no means being neglected te prevent any 
abuse whatever. 

4 The transport of provisions shall be free to both 
parties atall hours of the day, the suitable dispositions 
being taken to see the same carried ont, 

5. It will be agreed to exchange the prisoners Mosto 
and Rivalsa for a first Lieutenant Colonel and another 
officer, for instance, Captain Grasso. 

Francesco (risrt. Secrefary of Sta’e. 
For the Provisional Government of Sicily. 
FERDINANDO Lanza, General-in-Chic/. 


GARIBALDI1'S FIRST DECREE. 

The official journal of the provisional government of 

Sicily publishes the following decrees: 
ITALY AND VICTOR EMANUEL. 

Joseph Garibaldi, Commander-in-Chict of the national 
forces in Sicily, in virtue of the powers conferred on 
him, decrees: 

Art. 1. A Committee of Defense is instituted, which 
will have actively to provide, as far as is necessary, for 
the construction of regular barricades throughout the 
city, and for putting it in a state of defense, independ- 
ently of the brave ren that have come from other Italian 
provinces to help Sicily. 

Art. 2. The barricaces constructed will be formed at 
the distance of about a hundred paces from one another, 
and in their coustruction the pavigg-stones will be u-ed. 
also posts, stakes, bugs of earth, and the works will be 
placed under the direction of intelligent persons accus- 
tomed to such operations, 

The articles required for the movable barricades will 
be prepared at such places as may be requisite, and espe- 
cially where our combatants have to advance protected 
against the enemy's fire, and also for assaulting the 
quarters held by the Royalists. These barricades will 
be formed of baskets filled with carth, mattresses, straw, 
sacks, ete. 

Art. 3. The committees will keep as large a supply as 
possible of sacks, which it will have filled with earth 
without delay. 

Art. 4. The barricades are to be defended by the most 
courageous persons to be found in the streets where they 
are raised. 

Art. 5. The doors and windows of the houses must be 
left open day and nigit, for affording sheiter to the per- 
sons whom the committee may send fur more effectually 


maintaining the defense. 


Art. 6. The committee will also organize a central 
corps de garde, which, if possible, will establish itself 
near its residence. Every street must have a secondar7 
corps de garde, which, by means of small patrols, will 
keep up communications with the central corps, and 
whose duty it will be to send a party every half hour to 
inquire into tue state of the defense, and urge the inhab- 
itants of every house to contribute to the said defense. 

Art. 7. The committee will keep round it a strogg de- 
tachment of armed men, in order to be able, if requisite, 
to send reinforcements to the points most threatened. 

Art. 8. It will see to the preparation of ammunition, 
and especially of the so-called ** revolutionary powder." 


REWARDS TO THE BRAVE. 


ITALY AND VICTOR FYVANUEL. 
Joseph Garibaldi, ommauder-in-Chief of the National 


| 
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Forces in Sicily, in virtue of the powers eonferred « i 
him, decrees: 

A:t. 1. Out of the lands of the communal estates to | 
divided, in conformity with the law, amoug the citizens 
of the commune, every one, without drawing Jots, elall 
have his alietiuent who shall have fonght for his country. 
se of the solders death, this privik ge shall pass t» 
Ms heir, 

Art. 2. This allotment shall be equal to that which 
Shall be set apart Ly drawing lets for every head ofa 
poor family. Nevertheless, if the lands of a commune 
are greater than the population wants, the soldiers or 
their heirs shall obtain 2 share twice as great as the otler 
persons sharing. 

Art. 3. If the communes hare no land of their own, 
they shall be supplied with land from the domains of the 
State or of the crown. 

Art. 4 The Secretary of State is charged with the ex- 
ecution of the present decree. 

Gant Dictator. 
Francisco Crisri, Secrctary of State. 
June 2, 


HORRORS OF NEAPOLITAN PRISONERS. 

An Englishman writes to a London journal: “ On the 
morning of the 17th of February, 1815. I was among the 
foremost, and the only Englisiuman present, when the 
rush was made intu the prisou at Palermo. The facts 
were these: 

** About forty of the slirri had been captured by the 
revolutionists, treated by them with kindness, and placed 
in security until they could be sent to Naples—a fries. diy 
precaution to prevent their being murdered by the indiz- 
naut mob, which then broke into the police palace, and 
cast the books and furviture from the windows, A por- 
tion of the syacious building appeared, however, tu be 
inaccessible. Windows and loep-holes there were in it, 
“ no Opening to one entire wing of the dark prison- 
ouse, 

‘*: Presently, on removing one of the huge bonk-cases, 
some fresh-plastered wall appeared concealed behind if. 
A passage was quickly broken through it, and the senses 


were almost overpoweiced by the steaming ¢filluvia which 
issued from seven dark chambers communicating+eih 


each other, where. uj 
of herror was bret 


ueny to be b i ved. ‘lhere 


the | -hobe-, A secrTet- 
ich a& wants the best 
lay human bodies, and 


mn cicaring 
te 


the mutilated remains of such. in eve ry state of death 
and decay; bundles of rotting rags, mingled with bones, 
and limbs, and filth, filled the corners of the smaller 
room chains Rang riveted to the walls above, whence 
some of these ret lad dropped as they died—seme 
still holding in their irom grasp the artms or ankles of 
their famished victim-<. “keletons, almost fle-hless, 
were piled upon others which were quite so, and placed 
on stone shelves, which hat served as their beds while 
living; naked bucies. Llack and pul vy. were hidden be- 
neath Others more recentiy dead, yet alive with mag- 
gots; and, greater horrer snuil, twe human bodies, in 
writhing attitucde were hanging erucified upon the 
wall of the largest chamber, the reeking, blood-stained 


stones of whict held rusty spikes corresponding to the 
outstretched hands and fect of others which had bern so 
suspended, and still retaining the striegy remains of 
muscles torn to shreds, frorh which the heavier portions 
had dropped, and liy in heaps of putridity beneath. 

shrieks of indignant horror arose from the infuriate 
crowd, a portion of which rushed baek to the prison 
where the captured sbivri were secured, bronght them 
out, and shet them down on the instant. Others re- 
inained, raking and searching among the benes and 
bodies, examining minutely the putrid remnants of 
those they fancied micht have been their fathers, broth- 
ers, or kindred, wl.o had long been miasing, but whose 
fate they knew not. 

‘One of the slurri, whose life I tried in vain to sare, 
endeavored to persuade me that the suspended bodies 
were not crucified while alive, but nailed there to aug- 
ment the tortures of tLediving prisoners." 

OPINIONS OF EUROPEAN PRISS, 

It is amusing to compare the various epithets applied 
to Garibaldi by the foreign jourvals, We take the fvl- 
lowing as specimens: 

Gazetia di Napo’i.—‘** The monster in human shape, 
Garibaldi by name, has had the audacity to attack, at 
the head of a band of murderers, the dominions of his 
majesty the King of Naples. Itis needless to add that 
measures are taken by the government to capture him, 
when he will be justly punished for his rash and lawless 
undertaking.” 

Gazetta di Roma.—* The Antichrist—for it is impessi- 
ble to give a person possess d of the devil any other ap- 
pellation—hauas dared to approach the coast of Sicily, and 
effected a landing with the assistance ef the godless and 
heretic English." 

Munich Voiksblatt.—“ The bandit Garibaldi is abeut 
to continue his wicked and bloody trade of human mur- 
derer in the happy and peaceful island of Sicily ;. but the 
divine vengeance will not fail to overtake him speedily.” 

Vienna Gazetie.—** The professional rebel hopes te 
continue his former calling in Sicily; but he will be 
grievously disappointed, and his disgraceful attempt 
frustrated, by the courage and loyalty ef the brave troops 
of the King of the Two Sicilies.” 

Leipzieger Zeituns.—** The pirate Garibaldi is, ef 
course, acting by the orders of the Kisg of Sardinia.” 

Berlin Krentz-Zeituna.—“ The adventurer Garibaldi 
will soon find that j.is lawless career las come to an un- 
timely end.” 

Caxsel Zeilung.—** The parveny Garibaldi, not content 
with having kindled the flames of revolution in his own 
country, is now about to raise the standard of revolt in 
the hitherto happy kingdom of Naples.” _ 

Tlamburq Papers.—‘* General Garibaldi is steadily ad- 
vancing in his beld and dangerous career." 

Gazetta di Boloom1.—** The heroic son of Italy, whose 
name no true Italian can pronounce without the most 


profoun?t »dmiration and enthusiasm, is now engaged in‘ 


the most important campaign of his eventful life.” 

Florence Gazette.“ The redeemer of Italy is about te 
attack the stronghold of tyranny. Every true Italian 
heart beats with hope for the success of his sublime un- 
dertaking.” 

Giornale di Milano.—‘* The genius of Italy bas at 
length drawn his swerd and thrown away the scabbard 
to rescue his country from the last remnant of tyranny.” 

Turin Gazette —“ The Archangel Gabriel has appear- 
ed in human shape on earth, in the person of Garibaldi, 
to seatter the last enemies of Italian liberty andibring 
them to the condign punishment they deserve.” 

Gazetta di Napoli (latest number).—** The command- 
er-in-chief of the King’s troops in Sicily has signed a 
capitulation with his excellency General Garibaldi at 
Palermo.” 

TIE IRISI! IN THE PAPAL ARMY. 

The Wanderer. of Viewna, publishes a letter from An- 
cona, dated the 6th ultime, which says: 

“ rhe Irish yesterday had a ficht among themselves, 
and wounded sowe of the gens d'armes who interfer d te 
separate them. The delegate hes hitherto treated the 
Trish like princes, and their pretensikers are, in con<e- 
quence, unbounded. Every seldier insists on having his 
own room, table, ete. It.isso be frared that, after ail, 
the Pontifical Government will be under the necessity of 
requesting the Irish to go home again”, 

TURKEY. 
TUR SULTAN SNUBBED AGAIN, 

Sir Henry Bulwer has firmly pointed out to the Porte 
the necessity of repressing abusea, and said, that upon 
such repression would depend the sapport of Encland. 
The Sultan has favorably received these representatious, 
and has sent his portrait to the embassador. 

ANOTHER RELIGIOCS WAR. 

The civil war in Turkey, up to last accounts, til! con- 
tinued. Thirty-six villages at Mount Lebanon are stated 
to have been burned by the Druses, who have been tha 
victors. The Turkish authorities have not interfered, 
and the soldiers who had been sent to rr-e*eet the Chris- 
tians had perdcipated in the mas- 
gacre. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


7, 1860. 


VANITAS VANITATUM. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


How spsxe of old the Royal Seer? 
(His text is one I love to treat on) 

This lite of ours, he said, is sheer 
Batatctes Mataioteton. 


Oh, Student of this gilded Book, 
Declare, while musing on its pages, 
If trier words were ever spoke 
By cacient or by modern sages ? 


The various authors’ names but note,* 

French, Spanish, English, Russians, Germans; 
And in the volume polyglot. 

Sure you may read a hundred sermons! 


What histories of life are here, 
Mors wild than all romancers’ stories ; 
What wondrous transformations queer, 
What homilies on human glories! 


What theme for sorrow or for scorn! . 
What chronicle of Fortune’s doings— 
Of Fate disastrous nobly Lorne, 
Of chances, changes, rises, ruins! 


Of thrones upset, and sceptres broke, 
How strange a record here is written! 

Of hcnors, dealt as if in joke; . 
Of brave desert unkindly smitten. 


How low men were, and how they rise! 

How high they were, and how they tumble! 
Oh, Vanity of vanities! 

Oh, laughable, pathetic jumble! 


IIere, between honest Janin’s joke 
And his Turk Excellency’s firman, 
I write my name upon the book : 
I write my name—and end my sermon. 


Oh, Vanity of vanities! oe 
How wayward the decrees of Fate are; 

IIlow very weak the very wise, ; 
How very small the very great are! 


What mean these stale moratities, 

Sir Preacher, from your desk you mumble ? 
Why rail against the great and wise, 

And tire us with your ceascless grumble ? 


Pray choose us out another text, 


+ Oh, man morose and narrow-minded ! 


Come, turn the page—I read the next, 
And then the next, and still I find it. 


Read here how Wealth aside was thrust, 
And Folly sat in place exalted ; 

Ilow Princes footed-in the dust, 
While lackeys in the saddle vaulted. 


Though thrice a thousand years are past 
Since David’s son, the sad and splendid, 
The weary King Ecclesiast, 
Upon his awful tablets penned it— 


Methinks the text is never stale, 
And life is every day renewing 
Fresh comments on the old, old tale 
Of Folly, Fortune, Glory, Ruin. 


Ilark to the Preacher, preaching still! 
He lifts his voice and cries his sermon, 
IIcre at St. Peter's of Cornbill, 
As yonder on the Mount of Hermon: 


For you and me to heart to take 
(Oh, dear beloved brother-readers) 
To-day, as when the good King spake 
Beneath the solemn Syrian cedars. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


{From a new Work by A. Stewart Harrison, now in 
the Press of the Liarpers.)} 

** You all know I went to America without much 
money in my pocket. Well, I managed somehow 
to get to Buffalo—worked my passage as sailor. 
Well, I was desperately hard up, was in debt fora 
fertnight’s board when Independence Day arrived. 
I had got nothing on earth to do, and had done no- 
thing for a week previously, so | sauntered about, 
and looked at the people hurrying to and fro, till 
aout ten o'clock, when the militia companies be- 
gan toassemble andmarch. The officers mounted, 
and among them the chaplain, Dr. Thompson. 
Well, that amused me for a quarter of an hour, 
and then I went to the lecture hall and took my 
place among the audience to hear the oration of 
the day. I heard it, and felt that, next to being 
an Englishman, I should like to be an American. 
That was over, and not a soul in the place spoke to 
ine: I grew sick of solitude in a crowd, and wan- 
dered out into the outskirts of the town. 

‘** T grew sick of that, and went to the boarding- 
house todinner—evervy morsel of which half choked 
me, for [ hadn't the slightest idea wher: the money 
was to come from to pay for it. I went to my bed- 
room ; tried to read, couldn’t for the noise, guns 
firing, people shouting, etc. Went tothe drawing- 
room ; found that I was not wanted; persons who 
ure a fortnight’s board in arrear, and wear shabby, 
worn clothes are not usually wanted any where. 
Then out into the noisy streetsiagain, then away 
into the country again—no rest! All around me 
brimful of joy. I a stranger in a strange land! 
Not a creature, out of the tens of thousands in the 
streets, had a word for me. I never felt before or 
since such a miserable feeling of loneliness. 

“ Well, the day went on, and then came the fire- 


¥ Between a page by Jules Janin, and a poem by the 
Turkish Embassador, in Madame de R——'s album, con- 
taining the autographs of kings, princes, poets, mar- 
shals, muxicians, diplomatists, statesmen, artists, and 
men of letters of all nations. 


works for the evening. Of course I went. There 
was a tolerably large crowd, some sitting on the 
grass, some standing; and strange their joyous 
faces, lighted by the last rays of the setting sun, 
looked to me. At last the ghost-like shapes of the 
fire-work lighters were visible, in a dim blue light, 
and the crowd gathered a little nearer. I had pre- 
viously noticed two girls, one about twelve, the 
other about four, in front of me; but the whole ef 
the performance was quite hidden from them; s0 
I said to the little one, ‘ Here, sis, sit on my shoul- 
der. Sit here, sis.’ So I took the little one on 
my shoulder, and the other by the hand, and con- 
trived to get them a better place. 

‘¢ Well, the fire-works went off, as all fire-works 
do, and I noticed the little hand pressed more 
firmly to my neck, as blaze after blaze of rock- 
ets rose into the air, till the last batch were off; 
and then, when I put the little thing down, I 
felt all the old feeling of solitude come back. 
The half-extinguished remains of fire-works, look- 
ing like gigantic spiders’ webs stretched over a 
gallows, are not cheerful objects at any time; 
now, they were dismal in the extreme. I want- 
ed something to drive this horrible feeling away. 
The crowd had almost gone, and I held the lit- 
tle child by the hand till then; but now she 
must go; so I stooped down in the dark to kiss 
her before she left, when, just at that moment, a 
breath of wind blew into flame a fragment of 
the late fire-works, and I saw—yes, 1 saw the 
little face lifted up to mine, and felt the two lit- 
tle arms round my neck, and the swect little lips 
against mine. I’ve seen some things, and felt some 
things that exercise an influence on me now ; but 
I never, in my life, felt any thing like that. It 
was the first kiss I'd had since I left my mother 
and sisters, nearly a year before, and a whole 
crowd of the tenderest memories came back with 
it. _ I was no longer alone ; there were those who 
cared for me, loved me; never did the nectar which 
brought back youth to old age produce more effect 
—a greater change. 

‘‘T rose that morning indifferent whether I lived 
or died. I should have half liked to have died 
during the day, but the night found me a man, 
with hopes and aspirations that cling about me 
still—I hope will till my dying day. 

‘‘T wonder,” said Jones, after a short pause, 
“ whether that little girl recollects the shabby, hag- 


gard, carroty-bearded man, who held her on his 


shoulder, and kissed her on Independence Day, 
four or five years ago.” 


THE GIRL WHO TROD UPON 
BREAD. 


You have doubtless heard of the girl who trod 
upon bread not to soil her pretty shoes, and what 
evil this brought upon her. The tale is both writ- 
ten and printed. 

She was a poor child, but proud and vain. She 
had a bad disposition, people said. When she was 
little more than an infant it was a pleasure to her 
to catch flies, to pull off their wings, and maim 
them entirely. She used, when somewhat older, 
to take lady-birds and beetles, stick them all upon 
a pin, then put a large leaf or a piece of paper close 
to their feet, so that the poor things held fast tv it, 
and turned and twisted in their endeavors to get 
off the pin. | 

Now the lady-birds shall read,” said little In- 
ger. ‘See how they turn the paper!” 

As she grew older she became worse instead of 
better; but she was very beautiful, and that was 
her misfortune. She would have been punished 
otherwise, and in the long-run she was. 

‘You will bring evil on your own head,” said 
her mother. ‘Asa little child you used often to 
tear my aprons; I fear that when you are older 

you will break my heart.” 

And she did so sure enough. 

At length she went into the country to wait on 
people of distinction. They were as kind to her as 
if she had been one of their own family ; and ‘she 
was so well dressed that she looked very pretty, 
and became extremely arrogant. 

When she had been a year in service her em- 
ployers said to her: 

“You should go and visit your relations, little 
Inger.” 

She went, resolved to let them see how fine she 
had become. When, however, she reached the vil- 
lage, and saw the lads and lasses gossiping together 
near the pond, and her mother sitting close by on 
a stone, resting her head against a bundle of fire- 
wood which she had picked up in the forest, Inger 
turned back. She felt ashamed that she who was 
dressed so smartly should have for her mother 
such a ragged creature, one who gathered sticks 
for her fire. It gave her no concern that she was 
expected—she was so vexed. 

A half year more had passed. 

“You must go home some day and see your old 
parents, little Inger,” said the mistress of the house. 
** Here is a large loaf of white bread—you can car- 
ry this to them; they will be rejoiced to see you.” 

And Inger put on her best clothes and her nice 
new shoes, and she lifted her dress high, and walked 
so carefully, that she might not seil her garments 
or her feet. There was no harm at all in that. 
But when she came to where the path went over 
some damp marshy ground, and there were water 
and mud in the way, she threw the bread into the 
mud, in order to step upon it and get over with dry 
shoes ; but just as she had placed one foot on the 
bread, and had lifted the other up, the bread sank 
in with her deeper and deeper, till she went entire- 
ly down, and nothing was to be seen but a black 
bubbling pool. 

That is the story. 

What became of the girl? She went below to 
the Old Woman of the Bogs, who brews down there. 
The Old Woman of the Bogs is an aunt of the 
fairies. They are very well known. Many poems 
have been written about them, and they have been 
printed ; but nobody knows any thing mere of the 


Old Woman of the Bogs than that, when the 
meadows and the ground begin to reek in summer, 
it is the old woman below who is brewing. Into 
her brewery it was that Inger sank, and no one 
could hold out very long there. A cess-pool is a 
charming apartment compared with the old Bog- 
woman’s brewery. Every vessel is redolent of 
horrible smells, which would make any human be- 
ing faint, and they are packed closely together and 
over each other; but even if there were a small 
space among them which one might creep through, 
it would be impossible, on account of all the slimy 
toads and snakes that are always crawling and 
forcing themselves through. Into this place litile 
Inger sank. Ali this nauseous mess was s0 ice- 
cold that she shivered in every limb. Yes, she be- 
came stiffer and stiffer. The bread stuck fast to 
her, and it drew her as an amber bead draws a 
slender thread. 

The Old Woman of the Bogs was at home. 

She beheld Inger, put on her spectacles and look- 
ed at her. . 

‘That is a girl with talents,” said she. ‘‘I 
shall ask for her as a soureniv of my visit here. 
She may do very well as a statue to ornament my 
great-grandchildren’s ante-chamber.” And she 
took her. 

It was thus little Inger went to the infernal re- 
gions. People do not generally gostraight through 
the air tothem: they can go by a roundabout path 
when they know the way. 

It was an ante-chamber in an infinity. One be- 
came giddy there at looking forward, and giddy at 
looking backward; and there stood a crowd of 
anxious, pining beings, who were waiting and 
hoping for the time when the gates of grace should 
be opened. They would have long to wait. Hid- 
eous, large, waddling spiders wove thousands of 
webs over their feet; and these webs were like 
gins or foot-screws, and held them as fast as chains 
of iron, and were a cause of disquiet to every soul 
—a painful annoyance. 

“‘This comes of wishing to have clean shoes,” 
said she to herself. ‘ See how thcy stare at me!” 

Yes, they did all stare at her; their evil pas- 
sions glared from their eyes, and spoke, without 
sound, from the corner of their mouths: they were 
frightful. 

“It must be a pleasure to them to see me,” 
thought little Inger. ‘I have a pretty face, and 
am well dressed.”” And she dried hereyes. She 
had not lost her conceit. She had not then per- 
ceived how her fine clothes had been soiled in the 
brew-house of the Old Woman of the Bogs. Her 
dress was covered with dabs of nasty matter; a 
snake had wound itself among her hair, and it 
dangled over her neck; and from every fold in her 
garment peeped out a toad,.that puffed like an 
asthmatic lap-dog. It was very disagreeable. 
“*But all the rest down here look horrid too,” 
was the reflection with which she consoled her- 
self, 

But the worst of all was the dreadful hunger 
she felt. Could she not stoop down and break off 
a piece of the bread on which she was standing ? 
No; her back was stiffened; her hands and her 
arms were stiffened; her whole body was like a 
statue of stone; she could only move her eyes, and 
these she could turn entirely round, and that was 
an ugly sight. And flies came and crept over her 
eyes backward and forward. She winked her 
eyes ; but the intruders did not fly away, for they 
could not—their wings had been pullea uf, That 
was another misery added to the hunger—the 
gnawing hunger that was so terrible to bear! 

‘* If this goes on I can not hold out much lon- 
ger,” she said. 

But she had to hold gut, and her sufferings be- 
came greater. 

Then a warm tear fell upon her head. It trickled 
over her face and her neck, all the way down to 
the bread. Another tear fl; then many follow- 
ed. Who was weeping over little Inger? Had 
she not a mother up yonder on the earth? The 
tears of anguish which a mothef sheds over her 
erring child always reach it; but they do not com- 
fort the child—they burn, they increase the suffer- 
ing. And oh! this intolerable hunger; yet not to 
be able to snatch one mouthful of the bread she 
was treading under foot! She became as thin, as 
slender, as a reed. Another trial was that she 
heard distinctly all that was said of her above on 
the earth, and it was nothing but blame and evil. 
Though her mother wept, and was in much afflic- 
tion, she still said, 

‘* Pride goes before a fall. That was your great 
fault, Inger. Oh, how miserable you have made 
your mother !” 

Her mother, aa \ all who were acquainted with 
her, were well awa. of the sin she had committed 
in treading upon bread. They knew that-she had 
sunk into the bog, and was lost ; the cow-herd had 
told that, for he had seen it himself from the brow 
of the hill. 

‘* What affliction you have brought on your mo- 
ther, Inger!” exclaimed her mother. “ Ah, well! 
I expected no better from you.” 

‘* Would that I had never been born!” thought 
Inger; ‘‘that would have been much better for 
me. My mother’s whimpering can do no good 
now.” 

She heard how the family, the people of distinc- 
tion who had been so kind to her, spoke. ‘' She 
was a wicked child,” they said ; “ she valued not 
the gifts of our Lord, but trod them under her feet. 

‘It will be difficult for her to get the gates of grace 
open to admit her.” 

‘“‘They ought to have brought me up better,” 
thought Inger. ‘‘ They should have taken the 
whims out of me, if I had any.” 

She heard that there was a common ballad made 
about her, ‘‘ the bad girl who trod upon bread, to 
keep her shoes nicely clean,” and this ballad’ was 
sung from one end of the country to the other. 

“That any one should have to suffer so much 
for such as that—be punished so severely for such 
a trifle!” theught: Inger. “ All thead others are 


punished justly, for no doubt there was’a great 
piel ; but ah; how Tisuffer!” 


And her heart became still harder than the sub- 
stance into which she had been turned. 

‘**No one can be Letter in such society. I will 
not grow better here. See how they glare at me!” 

And her heart became still harder, and she felt 
a hatred toward all mankind. 

“They have a nice story to tell up there new. 
Oh, how I suffer!” 

She listened, and heard them telling her history 
as a warning to children, and the little ones called 
her ‘ungodly Inger.” ‘*She was so naughty,” 
they said, ‘‘so very wicked, that she deserved to 
suffer.”’ 

The children always spoke harshly of her. One 
day, however, that hunger and misery were gnaw- 
ing her most dreadfully, and she heard her name 
mentioned, and her story told to an innocent child 
—a little girl—she observed that the child burst 
into tears in her distress for the proud, fine] y-dress- 
ed Inger. 

** But will she never come up again?” asked the 
child. 

The answer was— 

** She will never come up again.” 

‘* But if she will beg pardon, and promise never 
to be naughty again?” 

** But she will not beg pardon,” they said. 

**Oh, how I wish she would do it!” sobbed the 
little girl, in great distress. ‘I will give my doll, 
and my doll’s house too, if she may come up! It is 
so shocking for poor little Inger to be down there !”’ 

These words touched Inger’s heart ; they secined 
almost to make her good. It was the first time any 
one had said ** poor Inger,” and had not dwelt upon 
her faults. An innocent child cried and prayed for 
her. She was so much affected by this that she 
felt inclined to weep herself; but she could not, 
and this was an additional pain. 

Years passed on in the earth above; but down 
where she was there was no change, except that 
she heard more and more rarely sounds from above, 
and that she herself was more seldom mentioned. 
At last one day she heard a sigh, and ** Inger, In- 
ger, how miserable you have made me! _ I foretold 
that you would!” These were her mother’s last 
words on her death-bed. 

And again she heard herself named by her for- 
mer emplovers ; and her mistress said, 

“Perhaps I may meet you once more, Inger. 
None know whither they are to go.” 

But Inger knew full well that her excellent mis- 
tress would never come to the place where she was. 

Time passed on, and on, slowly and wretchedly. 
Then once more Inger heard her name mentioned, 
and she beheld, as it were, directly above her, twe 
clear stars shining. ‘These were two mild eyes 
that were closing upon earth. So many years had 
elapsed since a little girl had cried in childish sor- 
row over “ poor Inger” that that child had become 
an old woman, whom our Lord was now about to 
call to himself. At that hour, when the thoughts 
and the actions of a whole life stand in review be- 
fore the parting soul, she remembered how, as a 
little child, she had wept bitterly on hearing the 
history of Inger. That time, and those feelings, 
stood so prominently before the old woman’s mind 
in the hour of death that she cried, with intense 
emotion, 

**Lord, my God! have not I often, like Inger, 
trod under foot Thy blessed gifts, and placed no 
value on them? Have I not often been guilty 
of pride and vanity in my secret heart? Bunt 
Thou, in Thy mercy, didst not let me sink; Thou 
didst hold me up. Oh, forsake me not in my last 
hour!” 

And the aged woman's eves closed, and her 
spirit’s eyes opened to what had Leen formerly in- 
visible; and as Inger had been present in her 
latest thoughts, she beheld her, and perceived how 
deep she had been dragged downward. At that 
sight the gentle being burst into tears; and in the 
kingdom of heaven she stood like a child, and wept 
for the fate of the unfortunate Inger. Her tears 
and her prayers sounded like an echo down in the 
hollow form that confined the imprisoned, misera- 
ble soul. ,That soul was overwhelmed by the un- 
expected love from those realms afar. One of 
God's angels wept for her! Why was this vouch- 
safed to her? ‘The tortured spirit gathered, as it 
were, into one thought, all the actions of its life 
—all that it had done; and it shook with the vio- 
lence of its remorse—remorse such as Inger had 
never felt. Grief became her predominating feel- 
ing. She thought that for her the gates of mercy 
would never open, and as in deep contrition and 
self-abasement she thought thus, a ray of bright- 
ness penetrated into the dismal abyss—a ray more 
vivid and glorious than the sunbeams which thaw 
the snow figures that the children make in their 
gardens. And this ray, more quickly than the 
snow-flake that falls upon a child’s warm mouth 
can be melted into a drop of water, caused Inger’s 
petrified figure to evaporate, and a little bird arose, 
following the zigzag course of the ray, up toward 
the world that mankind inhabit. But it seemed 
afraid and shy of every thing around it; it felt 
ashamed of itself; and apparently wishing to avoid 
all living creatures, it sought, in haste, conceal- 
ment in a dark recess in a crumbling wall. Ilere 
it sat, and it crept into the farthest corner, trein- 
bling all over. It could not sing, for it had no 
voice. Fora long time it sat quietly there Lefore 
it ventured to look out and behold all the beauty 
around. Yes, it was beauty! The air was so 
fresh, yet so soft ; the moon shone so clearly; the 
trees and the flowers scented so sweetly; and it 
was so comfortable where she sat—Mer feather garb 
so clean and nice! How all creation told of love 
and glory! The grateful thoughts that awoke in 
the bird’s breast she would willingly have poured 
forth in song, but the power was denied to her. 
Yes, gladly would she have sung as do the cuckoo 
and the nightingale in spring. Our gracious 
Lord, who hears the mute worm’s hymn of praise, 
understood the thanksgiving that lifted itself up 
in’ the tones of thought, as the psalm floated in 
David’s mind: before it resolved itself into words 
and melody. 

As weeks passed on these unexpressed feelings 
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of gratitude increased. They would surely finda 
veiee some day, with the first stroke of the wing, 
te perform some good act. Might not thishappen? 

New came the holy Christmas festival. The 
peasants’ raised a pole close by the old wall, and 
beund an unthrashed bundle of oats Of ft, that the 
birds of the air might also enjoy the Christmas, 
and have plenty to eat at that time which was 


held in commemoration of the redemmption brought 


te mankind. 

And the sun rose brightly that Christmas mort- 
ing, and shone upon the oat-sheaf, and upon all the 
ehirping birds that flew around the pole; and from 


the wall issued a faint twittering. The swelling: 


thoughts had at last found vent, and the low sound 
was a hymn of joy, as the bird flew forth from its 
hiding-place. 

The winter was an unusually severe one. The 
waters were frozen thickly over; the birds and the 
wild animals in the woods had great difficulty in 
obtaining food. The little bird, that had so re- 
cently left its dark solitude, flew about the coun- 
try roads, and when it found by chance a little 
cern dropped in the ruts, it would eat only a single 
grain itself, while it called all the starving spar- 
rows to partake of it. It would also fly to the vil- 
lages and towns, and look well about; and where 
kind hands had strewed crumbs of bread outside 
the windows for the birds, it would eat only one 
morsel itself, and give all the rest to the others. 

At the end of the winter the bird had found and 
given away so many crumbs of bread, that the 
number put together would have weighed as much 
as the loaf upon which little Inger had trodden 
in order to save her fine shoes from being soil- 
ed; and when she had found and given away the 
very last crumb, the gray wings of the bird be- 
came white, and expanded wonderfully. 

“It is flying over the sea!” exclaimed the chil- 
dren who saw the white bird. Now it seemed to 
dip into the ocean, now it arose into the clear sun- 
shine; it glittered in the air; it disappeared high, 
high above ; and the children said that it had flown 
up to the sun. 


AN EXPERIENCE, 


Mr father moved te Minnesota in the spring of 
"56. I was then a gay and somewhat scrawny 
girl of thirteen years. I remember, when he help- 
ed me to climb up the wheel into the great wagon 
where mother, the baby, and Dave had already 
been ensconced, father said, with that tone into 
whichthe voice slides so easily when we are break- 
ing away from homes, 

“You'll be a woman, Nora, before yeu see old 
Illinois again.” 

It was a strange subject of contemplation for 
such a time, when the heart was full of the old 
memories that cluster around the humblest home ; 
when the eyes of all of us were swimming in tears; 
and the first miles of our long journey were being 
wended. But still I could not help reflecting on 
those words ef my father, ‘‘ You'll be a woman, 
Nora.” 

What great change was this, upon the threshold 
of which I was now standing ; so much an era in 
the life ef us that father—my brown, hard-work- 
ing father—used it, half-unconsciously, as the 
measurement of time, the date of an epoch ? 

I think we are apt to seek a new, though kin- 
dred, ehannel ef thought when the last good-by 
has been said, and the rumbling of wheels reminds 
us that the partings are really over at last. The 
soul has been so long busy with this ever-ap- 
preaching climax of tears and grief, that whem 
once the die is cast it turns willingly from under 
the special pressure te some untried, contemplative 

hase. 

. And se as the wagon wound along the road— 
while father was watching the retreating home- 
scenes, and mether was drying her eyes with very 
doubtful guccess—I sat and wondered what was 
before me. What would this wild, ungainly, rest- 
less, homely girl be asa woman? What untried, 
undreamed-of path would epen before me by-and- 
by? Should I love to clamber fences then? 
Bhould I love to sit and watch the lightning and 
listen te the thunder? Should I love lambs, and 
chickens, and little pigs? And would it be the 
height ef my ambition then, as now, to jump the 
rope a greater number of times than any body 
else could, and play the leaf-and-comb harpsichord 
better than even Jim Lane, the boy music king? 
I can scarcely tell where my thread of thought, 
unwinding, would have led me, had not the stout 
voice of John, my elder brother, who was pedes- 
trianizing behind the family coach, burst out 
with— 

‘* Father, you've left the saw, and the axe, and 
them two scythes !” 

Father drew in the reins, looked thoughtful a 
moment, stood up on the tongue, and gazed back 
down the road, glanced at mother, and then suid, 
with a sigh, 

‘* Well, I’m sorry; they’s worth five dollars— 
an’ money’ll be acarce ia the new country; bat I 


So we jogged along. 

Our turn-out was of the popular pattern, for 
which, fortunately, mo patent has been taken. A 
broad, roomy wagon on stout wheels, covered with 
white cloth stretched upon arched poles, and form- 
ing a canopy suggestive ef the ‘“‘ milky way,” fill- 
eg with boxes of clothing, barrels of provisions, 
and divers cooking utensils, the whole drawn by 
a pair ef stout though somewhat scraggy farm- 
horses. 

I will net attempt to give the panorama of our 
long, slow journey over so many hundred miles ia 
such vicissitudes of weather, cooking our well-eat- 
en meals in the open air, and sleeping within the 
half-sbelter under storm as well as starlight. When 
night came father would drive out ene side of the 
read, unhiteh the horses, and then prepare for the 
cooking of supper. Mother was just as good a 
housewife there as In our snug kitchen a: home. 
Every thing was as clean as it could be; the bis- 


cuits wWhte white and feathery ; and the tea-kettle 
swinging from the cross stick on the crotches, sang 
the identical eld song that it sung in * I1inoi.” 
Father always gave thanks over these out-door 
meals; and I used to notice, or fancy I noticed, 
more softness in his rugged tones than ever before. 

One night—we had been out many weeks, had 
Wntered Minnesota, and were some forty miles west 
éf thie Falls of St. Anthony, in the broad belt of 
timber which reaches across that section of the 
country: John and Dave were out shooting piz- 
€ons, tea and biscuits were being served and eaten 
with the usual relish—suddenly a man on horse- 
back pulled up before us with the words: 

‘“* For God's sake come and help us, if you know 
any thing about doctoring! He’s bleeding te death, 
Carlis. Quick! Come quick!” 

Father was slowly gathering himself together 
with the gravity which comes of years and hard 
work, when I, strang to nervous quickness by the 
man’s manner and story, ran to one of the horses, 
scrambled to his back, and galloped away to the 
scene of the disaster. I found a young man bleed- 
ing to death, as the messenger had said —a cut 
across the arm severing the brachial artery. 
Thanks to my reading, I knew what todo. Put- 
ting my finger in the gash from which the blood was 
spouting, I pressed the lips of the artery together, 
and the flow of blood ceased. Further than this 
I knew little or nothing. Another of the party 
had gone in the direction of a man living a few 
miles back, who had the reputation of being a 
physician. I had stopped the flow of blood. So 
far | was safe. More I would not attempt. Sol 
sat on the ground beside him, and held my finger 
on the artery—holding his life there with my fore- 
finger. 

Not less than two hours elapsed before the doc- 
tor came, and all that time I sat with my finger 
on the crevice through which his life blood had 
oozed away. Ile was very weak and pale. 

Sometimes he would lie with his eyes ‘quite 
closed and the breathing scarcely perceptible. 
Again he would turn his face toward me, and, 
fastening his eyes, seem to study me; much as an 
invalid will study the paper on the walls. He 
was very patient in waiting, and appeared very 
grateful for my timely coming and care. 

Though brown and rough with exposure, yet 
his arm was sinoothly fashioned, and his hands 
were rather small for a man of executive life. I 
wondered while I sat there what kind of a life I 
had saved—if it were indeed saved. Was this 
man beside whom I was kneeling—these muscles, 
lips, eyes—a living power for good and virtue and 
truth, or was I checking the outflow of a sort of 
self-life of which the ashes would be scarcely less 
valuable than the perfect structure before me? I 
wondered : 

Who was his father? 
Who was his mother? 
Had he a sister? 

Had he a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other. 


What made the man look at me so? Was it 
because I looked so odd and ugly and wild? I 
didn’t care; I bad saved his life, any way. Surely 
he need have little concern for the looks of the girl 
who was holding his heart-beat under her finger, 
be she never so ugly. 

At length the doctor arrived. I was released, 
and the wound was dressed. 

Life had so nearly ebbed that it was quite nec- 
essary to have gentle care for a few days; and as 
there were no women in the depths of that forest 
within many miles, mother would have us remain 
and rest, that she might care for the stranger. 
Father was not unwilling, for he said: 

no use to overdrive: and worry our- 
selves; and then, agin, it’s no less to eny body to 
help a young fellew like him to live.” 

We staid four days. I remember nothing re- 
markable about it, except that the stranyer be- 
came lively and interesting as he grew stronger, 
and that mother and father both liked him. They 
seemed to regard him as a superior in some way. 
I liked himtoo. LButthen I wasonly achild; and 
mother had always taught me to be unobtrusive 
and quiet in the presence of stftangers. I used to 
wait on him a great deal though, and often read 
to him, and answered his questions concerning the 
books which had fallen in my way. I thought 
him rather inquisitive sometimes. But then he 
seemed to know so much; it gave him a sort of 
right to be free with simple people like us, and 
especially with an uncouth child like myself. I 
used to wonder what made him look at me so 
much—not rudely, but with a studying expression ; 
full of good breeding, but earnest. Intuitively 
I knew that he was reading me. Me! I hoped he 
liked it. 

When we left him, father gave minute descrip- 
tions of the locality which he designed to select as 
our future home. It was to be on such a ‘‘ quar- 
ter-section,” in such a “township,” and on such a 
“ range.” 

**] shall find you all again,” he said, as we roll- 
ed away. 


Some disappointment cencerning the land upon 
which father had intended to settle, together with 
rather glowing accounts of a more nerthern section 
of the country, produced an important change ia 
his plans and in the final location of our home. 

If there were time to give them, the rough vicis- 
situdes of three years of pioneer life would be sug- 
gestive of some descriptions in which the writer, if 
not the reader, would take an interest. There was 
hard work for father—borne stoutly and cheerily, 
however. Those great forest trees came crashing 
dewn one by one, spreading more and more of the 
sky above us, and, with their smoulderings in 
heaps, filling the air with a perfume which soon 
came to have a touch of home in it. 

Mother made the log-cabin a very comfortable 
place indeed—a tidy, lovable, attractive home, 
for us of simple tastes and habits. Mother and I 


had full superintendence of the garden; and not 
unfrequently browned our faces in keeping it free 
from weeds. For myself, I was given more liber- 
tv than I should have taken, perhaps; but I loved 
so well to roam under the trees, in search of flowers 
and curiosities, that I fear | sometimes forgot the 
bouse and garden work at home. 

I lived rather an unrestrained, rather a wild life, 
in keeping with my rollicking tendencies. 

While the three years were going by I used to 
wonder sometimes when I should te a woman—a 
woman in that sense of the word which implies a 
consciousness of a different style of nature and 
existence. Father would often speak of me asa 
young woman now ; the dresses of three years ago 
were quite outgrown ; the little Lroken mirror—all 
we could Lboast—told a story of more symmetrical 
features and a deeper life in my face; travelers, 
who often came that way, treated me with a con- 
sideration never evinced toward a child; rustic 
young men were shy of me; and yet it seemed to 
me that I was the same untamable girl | had ever 
been. 

Laughingly, I said to father one day, 

‘*T guess I shall see ‘Illinoi’ before I’m a wo- 
man after all, unless I get sobered suddenly.” 

He only looked up with an expression of honest 
pride in his good, fatherly face. We are not the 
least alike, yet I love my father dearly. 

Mother said to me one day, as we sat sewing in 
the breeze by the open door-way, 

‘** I’ve got something to tell you, child.” 

I saw, by the slightest possible catching of the 
breath and constraint of tone, that the subject was 
embarrassing. 

I dropped my work upon my lap, folded my 
hands, and looked up. Mother broke the ice with 
one of those sudden blows which her quick hand 
knew how to deal. 

‘*Mr. Brock wants to marry you.” 

Me!” and darting out the door-way I ran 
down the path, and then walked hurriedly into the 
forest. I wandered about, breaking twigs from 
the bushes, hunting for Lear-tracks and flowers, 
till I was calm as well as tired. And yet every 
thought took form in the ejaculation, ‘*Me!” In 
two hours I returned. Mother was sitting in the 
same spot. I took my seat and my work, and for 
a little time we worked away quietly. 

‘“* He is a likely young man.” 

I said nothing. 

‘** Your father sa7s his clearing is one of the best 
within ten miles, and is sure to give him a good, 
comfortable living, besides making him well off 
by-and-by, when the country gets settled.” 

** But he’s so much older than I; and then I'm 
only a girl, and am so happy here at Lome, mo- 
ther.” 

“You won't want to live at home always, child. 
You will be happier to have a home of your own; 
and Mr. Brock is safe and good and substantial.” 

** But I don’t love him.” 

“You will, child.” 

We sat still a long while, and when we put 
aside our work to prepare for tea, mother said only, 

“ Think it over, my daughter.” 

I thought it over. He was good, and I liked 
him. If I didn’t love him, it was equally true that 
I loved nobedy else, and was not likely to. Mo- 
ther wished it, and perhaps I had better. Oh, if I 
could only Jove, so as to be free from this misgiv- 
ing! The next Sabbath morning I said: 

“ T guess I had better, mother.” 

She came and put her arms about me, and when 
I dropped my face on her breast, kissed my fore- 
head very tenderly. 


A month or twe after this, while out in the for- 
est—rambling, reading, and thinking—Ponto, my 
guardian, suddenly burst away from me with must 
vociferous barkings, and before I could control 
him was beyond reach of my voice. I saw one of 
a company of travelers level a gun at him. An- 
other knocked the muzzle up at just the right in- 
stant, and the spent shot fell rattling through the 
leaves about me. 

I thanked the preserver of my dog; and when 
they asked me for a night's resting-place, pointed 
to our little log-house. 

While they were at the table, I sat in the fire- 
light with a vague sense of unrest on my spirits. 
The frame of mind was new to me, indescribably 
vague and yet pesitive. It seemed as though a 
new life were struggling with the old life—as 
though the chrysalis of childhood were being bro- 
ken. I think it was; for when I rose to remove the 
dishes from the table, a pair of calm, clear eves 
went with me round the room, were visible which- 
ever way I turned, burned into my leing until my 
face flushed and my temples thre 


The face was very different. -aring firm 
and commanding rather than w -. listless. 

I would give no sign of rece not I. 

When the others retired he red to talk 


‘ritied father 
by making 


with father, he said. Then h. 
and mother as well as Dave an’ — 
himself known. Gave us all al: graspof the 
band. I never trembled so ber: : and I didn't 
look up atall. Though I dared not ivok at mo- 
ther, yet I saw her dear motherly eyes fixed on me 
with sweet concern. I do not wonder. I look 
back to that evening now as a translation—as one 
would look upon a lightning transferfrem the snows 
to the tropics. 


That was four months ago. Carl says that his 
watching me, when I cared for him in his weak- 
ness, was because he read in my girl-face and girl- 
talk a promise of what he thinks he has in fualfill- 
ment now. 

He says, Carl can not be right on this point— 
that he saw in me a native power and sensibility 
which would fit me for the position to which he 
could bring me. I try—for him. 

He says he searched for us far and wide, and 
was never at rest till he found us. 

Carl says I am beautiful new; I wish it were 
really true, for his sake. 

I am Carl’s wife ; and be loves me. 


Captain Brand, 


or Tus 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
LAYING UP THE STRANDS. 


Ir was in the year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-two, and in the broad and 
commodious harbor of Kingston, a° great mer- 
cantile haven, crowded with shipping from all 
parts of the commercial globe; land-locked by 
reef and ridge, with the rocks and heights 
crowned by frowning batteries of heavy can- 
non; while beyond was spread the lower end 
upper town, in masses of low two-story build- 
ings, with piazzas, bright green jalousies, stately 
palm, tamarind, and cocoa-nut trees waving 
above them. At the mouth of the harbor strait, 
where stands Fort Augusta, lay a magnificent 
double-banked American frigate, with a broad 
blue swallow-tailed pennant at her main, stand- 
ing out stiff, like a dog-vane, from the lofty mast, 
as the ship rode to the strong sea-breeze. 

The stays and rigging came down from trucks, 
cross-trees, and tops, in straight black lines, 
from the great length of lower masts and enor- 
mously square yards fore and aft, and from 
side to side, till they met the long majestic hull 
and ta;er head booms; while below were twe 
rows of ports with the guns run out and the 
brass tompions gleaming in their muzzles. The 
awnings were spread in one flat extended sheet 
of white cotton canvas from bowsprit to taffrail, 
and from the wide-spread lower booms at the 
fore-chains boats were riding by their painters. 
Within a cable's length of the frigate’s black 
quarter lay ¢ low rakish schooner, like a minnow 
alongside » vi.cle, with a thin little coach-whip 
streaming ...m ber main-mast head, a long brass 
gun amids::ij s, end looking as trig and tidy as 
a French maid beside her portly mistress, 

The beii stiuck in twin notes eight on board 
the frigate. echoed back from the pigmy near 
in a fain* <icuite succession of tinkles; the 
whistles re-cvureed from deck to deck in ear- 
splitting motos, surging and chirruping all te- 
gether, and then suddenly ceasing with a rat- 
tling beat of a drum and a short bellow of 
“* Grog, ho!” 

Between the guns of the main deck, snd about 
the spar-deck battery forward of the mair-mast, 
sat five hundred lusty sailors on the wiite decks 
around their mess cloths, bolting hot pe+-soup 
after their grog, and chatting and ‘au ching ia 
a devil-may-care sort of a strain, as if te grub 
was good and the timbers sound, as they were, 
of the stanch frigate beneath them. 

On the flush quarter-deck of the frigate, by 
the raised signal lockers abaft, stood a bronzed 
old quarter-master, a spy-glass resting om his 
arm, through which every minute he peered 
around the harbor, giving an eve, too, o¢casion~ 
ally to the half-hour glass, whose sands drib- 
bled steadily into the lower bulb on the lecker 
beside him. 

What cared he ?—no wife er child to cheer 
him! No cares save but to see that the ensign 
did not roll foul of the halyards, that the broad 
pennant blew out straight, that the half-hour 
glass did not need turning, and that no boat 
approached the frigate without his reporting it 
to the officer of the watch. Naught else save, 
perheps, whether the other old quarter-master, 
down below there on the gun-deck, had wiped 
from his lips the moisture of the mid-day 
and would be up in time to take the relief whil e 
the pea-soup was warm. Nothing else! 

The lieutenant of the watch briskly paced the 
solid deck, scrubbed white as milk with lime 
juice and molasses, the even seams between the 
planks glistening like the strands of a girl's ra- 
ven tresses as his profane and rapid feet pressed 
upon them. What thought he in his careless 
walk, with the gleaming bunch of ballion on his 
right shoulder, sword by his side, white trow 
and gilt eagle buttons on his navy-blue coat? 

He was thinking how his pittance of pay 
would support, in a scrimpy way, his poor mo- 
ther and sister, who looked up to him as their 
only hope and refuge. And he thought, too, as 
he tramped that noble deck, made glorious by 
many a battle and victory in which he had borne 
an humble part, that his rich and powerfal coun- 
try would eventually reward him with increased 

y and promotion. Was the single dollar 
which lay all alone in his trowsers pocket, and 
the light mist which arose off there beyond the 
Apostle’s Battery, opposite Port Royal Harbor, 
an evidence of one or a. sign of the last aspira~ 
tion? We hope not; but we shall see. 

Three or four midshipmen, too, pranced over 
that frigate’s white quarter-deck, on the port 
side, in their blue jackets and duck trowsers. 
Little gay madcaps they were, scarcely well inte 
their teens, with little glittering toasting-forks 
of dirks dangling at their sides and ready for 
any lark or mischief. 

“Two bells, Sir,” said the quarter-master te 
the officer of the watch. 

‘Very good! Young gentlemen, tell the 
boatswain to turn the hands to, and have the 
barge manned. Let the first lieutenant and the 
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CAPTAIN JOHN VINE HALL, THE COMMANDER OF THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 
[From A RECENT Pace 422.) 


marine officer know that the Commodore is go- 
ing to leave the ship. There, no larking on the 
quarter-deck, Mr. Mouse!” 

This last command was addressed to a tiny 
youngster who was hardly big enough to go with- 
ont pantalets, much less to wear a jacket and 
order half a hundred huge sailors about who 
were old enough to be his great-grandfathers. 
But yet that small Jad did it, and could steer a 
boat, too, or fly about like a ribbon in a high 
wind up there in the mizzen-top, while the men 
on the yard were taking the last reef in the top- 

il 


sail. 

‘*Go down to the cabin, Sir, and let the Com- 
modore and his friend know the boat is ready !” 

Down the ladder skipped Mr. Mouse, and 
while he was gone the guard, in their white sum- 
mer uniform and cross-belts, stood at ease rest- 
ing on their muskets on the quarter-deck, eight 
side-boys and the boatswain at the starboard 
gangway, with the first lieutenant and the offi- 
cer of the watch standing near. 

Presently there came up from the after-cabin 
hatchway a fine, handsome man in the very 
prime of life, in cocked hat, full-dress coat, a 
pair of gleaming epaulets, sword by his hip, 
and his nether limbs cased in white knee breech- 
es, silk stockings, and pumps. The one who 
followed him was apparently a much older man, 
with grizzled locks, a dark stern face, and with- 
out epaulets. The first raised his hat as he 
stepped on the quarter-deck—not a thread of 
silver was seen in his dark hair—and then both 
bowed to the officers, who saluted them as they 
moved toward the gangway. The boatswain 
piped, the marines presented arms, the drnm 
gave three quick rolls, and the Commodore went 
over the gangway preceded by his companion. 


— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
OLD FRIENDS. 


THE left the side of the frigate, a broad 
blue pennant with white stars on a staff at her 
bow, with fourteen handsome picked sailors to 
man her, all in clean white frocks and trowsers, 
with straw-hats and flowing black ribbons around 
them, on which was stamped in gold letters 
Monongahela. 

The double bank of white ash oars flashed in 
the rippling waves of the harbor as the barge 
was urged over the water, the current seething 
and buzzing under her bows, and bubbling into 
her wake as she flew on toward the town. Ina 
mahogany box at the stern sat a bushy whiskered 
coxswain, whose body swayed to the stroke of 
the oars while his hand grasped the brass tiller 
as he steered amidst the shipping. The Com- 
modore had settled himself down under the 
boat’s awning on the snow-white covered cushions 
in the stern sheets, and, with one foot resting on 
the elegant ash grating beneath, he began to talk 
to the grave g@mtleman who sat opposite to him. 

“Tt is many a long year since I last visited 
this superb harbor, but I remember it as if it 
were yesterday. You never were here before, I 
think? No? Well, if any of the old set I once 
knew, when I was first lieutenant of the old 


Scourge, are yet alive, we shall have a pleasant 
time! 

“One fine fellow,’’ went on the Commodore, 
“IT know is; his name is. Piron. I had a note 
from him as soon as the frigate anchored yester- 
day, and I shall ask him to dine sociably with 
me on board this evening. I hope you will join 
us.” 
The grave gentleman said that he had busi- 
ness which would detain him on shore all night. 

The barge swept up to the mole, the oars were 
thrown up at a wave of the coxswain’s hand, 
and came into the boat on either side like shut- 
ting up a pair of fans, while the boat-hooks 
checked her way, and she remained stationary 
at the steps of the landing. The awning was 
canted, the Commodore and his friend got out 
and mounted the stairway, while the boat’s crew 
stood up with their hats off. On the mole were 
four or five people in light West India rig of 
brown and white and broad Guayaquil som- 
breros. 

“Cleveland!” exclaimed a tall handsome 
man, as he seized the Commodore by both hands, 
‘“‘how glad we are to see you! Here is Tom 
Stewart, and Paddy Burns, and little Don Stingo, 
attorneys, factors, and sugar boilers; all of us 
delighted to welcome you back once more to 
Jamaica!” 

Crowding about the Commodore, shaking 
hands and slapping one another on the back, 
standing off a step or two to see the effect of 
time on each other's appearance, laughing heart- 
ily with many a happy allusion to days gone by, 
those old friends and former companions, un- 
mindful of the hot sun, stood there with their 
faces lighted up and talking all together. 

‘¢ And you are a Commodore, eh! Cleveland, 
with a broad pennant and a‘squadron? Ah! 
we have kept the run of you, though. Read all 
about that action you were in in the Epervier 
and President, and that bloody battle in the 
Essex at Valparaiso with Porter. And here you 
are again, safe and sound and hearty!” 

‘‘ And you too, Piron! The same as ever! 


Not tired of cane-planting yet? But how is | 


Madame ?” 


“ Lovely a girl as ever, Cleveland, but never 
entirely got over that sad loss of the little boy, , 
However, she will be overjoyed to | 
see you. She’s been talking of you ever since | 


you know. 


we saw your appointment to the station fifteen 
months ago. Apropos, we have her widowed 
sister with us, whose husband was killed at 
Waterloo, and our little niece who came from 


France. All out theré at the old place of | 


Escondido, where you must come and pass a 
week with us. Nay, man, no excuse! The 
thing is arranged, and it would be the death of 
Stingo, Tom Stewart, and Paddy Burns if you 
disappoint us.” 

‘*Well, Piron, I am your man, but not for a 
day or two, until I have made some official calls 
here on the authorities. Meanwhile, gentle- 
men, you all dine with me this evening on board 
the frigate; every mother’s son of you! 


dinner for six. Stop at the schooner as you go 
off, and say to Mr. Darcantel that I shall expect 


Cox- | 
swain, go on board and tell my steward to have | 


him to join us. Now, my friends, that matter 
is arranged, and we will all go off in the barge 
at sunset.” 

“Dry talking, isn’t it, Stingo?” said Piron; 
“so Commodore, come, and we'll have a sip of 
sangaree and a deviled biscuit to keep our 
mouths in order. But, halloo! where is your 

-friend, Cleveland? that tall man in black? 
Parson or chaplain, eh ?”’ 

“No,” replied the officer, “ an old friend of 
mine, my brother-in-law, who takes a cruise with 
me occasionally ; but he never goes in society, 
and has taken himself off, as he always does, 
when we get in port. He is a glorious fellow 
though, and I hope to present him to you yet! 
Never mind him now.” 

Arm in arm went the blue coat and ballion, 
locked in white grass sleeves, along the busy 
quays, crowded with mule-carts and drays for 
stores orshipping. Spanish Dons, dapper French- 
men, burly John Bulls, standing at warehouse 
and posadas, all with cigars in their teeth, which 
they puffed so lazily that the smoke scarcely 
found its way beyond the brims of their wide 
sombreros. Negroes, too, with scanty leg gear, 
and still scantier gingham shirts, having bales 
or boxes or baskets of fruit on their heads, never 
any thing in their hands, chattering and laugh- 
ing one with another, as they danced and jos- 
tled along the busy mart. ‘Then through the 
hot, sandy ruts of streets, pausing now and then 
to shake hands with some old acquaintance 
beneath the overhanging piazzas ; sedan-chairs 
moving about with a negro in a glazed hat and 
red cockade at either end of the poles, in a long 
easy trot, as they bore their burdens of Spanish 
matron or English damsel, or maybe a portly 
old Judge or gouty Admiral, on a shopping or 
business excursion to the port. So on to the 
upper town, where the dwellings stand in de- 
tachments by themselves—single or in pairs, 
with spacious balconies and bright green Vene- 
tian blinds, all surrounded by gardens and vines ; 
with noble tamarind-trees and cocoa-nuts sway- 
ing their lofty trunks and rattling their branch- 
es and leaves over the negro huts and officers 
below. Here the party stopped, and entering 
a house, were ushered into a cool, lofty room 
where there were a lot of mahogany desks and 


a single old clerk, who resembled a last year’s” 


dried lemon with some few drops of acid juice 
for blood, perched up on a hard stem of a high 
stool, with four or five quill pens, like so many 
thorns, sticking out above his yellow leafy ears. 

** All by myself here, Cleveland, as I told you. 
All my people are living out there at Escondido. 
Very little business doing just now, and Paddy 
Burns and Tom Stewart haven’t had a suit or a 
fight for the last six months. Inkstands dry, 
and my old clerk, Clinker, there, has forgotten 
how to write English. 

‘“* However,” went on Piron, as the party 
threw themselves back on the wicker arm-chairs 
and enjoyed the breeze which fluttered merrily 
through the blinds, “ the cellar isn’t quite dry 
yet; and I say, Clinker, suppose you tell Nim- 
ble Jack, or Ring Finger Bill, to spread a little 
luncheon here, with a bottle or two of Bordeaux, 
or something of that sort?” The dried, fruity 
old gentleman dropped off his branch at the 
desk like a withered nut, and then, with a husky 
kind of shuffle, betook himself off. 

** Queer old stick that!” said the Commodore, 
mor unbuckled his sword and laid it on the 
table. 

‘* Ah! he grew here, and will blow away one 
of these days. My father used to tell me that 
he looked just the same when he first sprouted 
as he does now. But he is a dear, faithful old 
stump ; and you must remember hearing, Cleve- 
land, of that frightful earthquake here in seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-three, which killed so 
many people? Yes! Well, it was old Clinker 
who saved my sweet wife—that is now—and her 
sister; though he was nearly squeezed—drver, 


if any thing, than he is now—in doing it. He 
lay, you know, Stingo, supporting the whole 
second story of the house for seven hours, 
pressed as flat as a tamarind-leaf while they 
were getting those twin babies out of their cra- 
dle. Yes, God bless him! But what is more, 
he threw himself precisely where he did, as he 
saw the walls giving way, so that not a hair of 
those children should be injured when the beams 
came down. My father has told me since, that 
when they got a lever under the timber and 
wedged old Clinker out, he gave a kind of 
crackle ; but in my opinion he has not drawn a 
breath from that day to this. And, generally, 
he is a very taciturn old root, and rarely opens 
his rind ; but latterly he talks a good deal about 
the earthquake ; says he’s sure there'll be an- 


other awful one before an interval of forty years 


has passed, and wants us to go away. No ob 
jection, however, to coming back when the 
thing is over, and then waiting forty years for 
another. Don’t laugh, you Paddy Burns, for if 
ever the Zremblor gives you one little shake, 
you'll jump higher than you did when that ugly 
Frenchman ran you through your waistcoat- 
pocket, and you thought it was your midriff. 
Now, Tom Stewart and Don Stingo, what are 
you grinning about? Your teeth will chatter so 
fast at the next quake that you won’t, either of 
you, be able to deliver a charge to the jury over 
a false invoice, or suck another drop of old An- 
tigua rum.” 

‘*But really, Piron,” broke in the Commo- 
dore upon this voluble harangue, “do you give 
heed to these barkings of that ald clerk?” 

““Why, yes, Cleveland,” replied Piron, with 
rather a grave manner, “I do; and, moreover, 
my sweet wife Rosalie out yonder, who has 
never got.over her grief for the loss of our boy, 
regards every word old Clinker says as so much 
prophecy ; and the upshot of the business is, I 
have made up my mind to leave the island.” 

“For where, my friend ?—back to France ?” 

‘“*“No. Since the war and the peace, with 
Bonaparte at St. Helena, France is no place for 
an Englishman, even with a French father, and 
I am going to try America.” 

‘*Truly, Piron, I am charmed to hear it. 
But what part of America ?” 

‘*Why, I've bought a fine sugar estate at a 
bargain in Louisiana, and there we shall pass 
the remainder of our days.” 

‘*He! he!” sniggled Tom Stewart, while Don 
Stingo and Paddy Burns cackled incredulously ; 
but at the same moment Ring Finger Bill and 
Nimble Jack, two jet-black persons, in loose 
striped gingham shirts and bare feet, with an 
attempt at a grave expression of thick-lipped 
coffee coolers, the whites of their eyes turned 
up with becoming decorum, and preceded by the 
old twig of a clerk, who seemed to crackle in 
the sea-breeze as he again hung himself, stern 
on, to his stool of a trunk, entered the cool 
counting-house, bearing trays, fruits, and bottles, 
which they methodically arranged on the large 
table. 

Massa! him want small, red, plump 
per, make mizzible brile?”’ said Nimble Jac 
‘*S'pose Massa Ossifa him pick shell of land 
crab, wid crisp pepper for salad ?” 

“No, no! Put those cool water monkeys on 
the table and begone! Come, Clinker, take a 
bite with us!’’ 

Leaving this pleasant party to sip their claret 
and water, and nibble their mid-day food, while 
they rambled back to the past or schemed into 
the future, we will return to the frigate. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE COMMANDER OF THE “ ROSALIE.” 


“Tue Rosalie’s gig coming alongside, Sir,” 
reported the quarter-master to the officer of the 
watch 


See 


“QUEER OLD STICK THAT!” SAID THE COMMODORE. 
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‘*Very well. A boatswain’s mate and two 
side-boys. Mr. Rat, have the barge manned 
and send heron shore forthe Commodore. Mr. 
Martin, tell the boatswain to call all hands furl 
awnings.” 

While these orders were being executed, the 
whistles ringing through the ship, the sailors 
lining the white hammocks, stowed in a double 
line, fore and aft, around the nettings of the 
frigate, in readiness to cast off the stops and 
lacings and let fall the awnings, the officer on 
deck stood near the gangway. At the same 
time there tripped up the accommodation lad- 
der, lightly touching the snowy man-ropes, a 
young fellow of about onc-and-twenty, dressed 
in undress frock-coat, one epaulet, smooth white 
- trowsers, and shoes. Catching up his sword in 
his left hand as he reached the upper grating of 
the ladder, he took off his blue, gold-banded 
cap, and half bounded, with a springy step, on to 
the frigate’s deck. 

* Observe him well, young ladies, as he stands 
there; for of all the scarlet or blue jackets, on 
whose arm you have leaned and looked up at 
with your soft violet, blue, or dark eyes, you 
never saw a young fellow that you would sooner 

ive those eyes, or those warm hearts too, throb- 
fing under your bodices, or who would drive 
you wilder to possess him, than that gallant 
young sailor standing on the Monongahela’s deck. 
Ay, observe him well, that tall, graceful youth, 
with a waist you might span with one of your 
short plump arms; those slim patrician feet that 
might wear your own little satin slippers; then 
that swelling chest and those elegantly-turned 
shoulders — which will tdke both your arms, 
one of these days, to entwine and clasp around 
them! Ah, but the round throat and chin, the 
smiling mouth, half hiding a double row of even 
teeth, with the merest moonshine of a mustache 
darkening the short upper lip, and then those 
large, fearless hazel eyes, sparkling with health 
and fun, shaded by a mass of chestnut curls 
which clusters about his clear, open forehead! 
Ay, there he stands, ‘‘a king and a kingdom” 
“ for the girl who wins him! 

‘Well, Harry, give us your fist, my boy! 
How do you get on aboard your prize? Not so 
roomy as the old frigate,eh? And alittle more 
work than when you were playing flag-lieuten- 
ant,eh? Well, glad to sce you, but can’t stop 
te talk. So jump down below there in the gun- 
reom; the mess are just through dinner, and 

eurs won't be ready for an hour yet. Come, 

a hand, or I'll let these awnings fall on your 
new gold epaulet.” 

. The new-comer tripped as lightly down the 
ladder to the gun-deck as Mr. Mouse, and mak- 
ing another dive down to the berth-deck, ex- 
changing a rapid volley of pleasantry with the 
midshipmen in the steerage, he opened the ward- 
reom door and entered. ‘Titre, in a large open 
space transversely dividing the stern of the ship, 
with rows of lattice-doored state-rooms on either 
side, lighted by open sky-lights from above, with 
a barrel of a wind-sail coming down between 
the sashes, and ‘every thing, from beams to bulk- 
heads, painted a glistening white, and the deck 
se clean that you might have rubbed your hand- 
kerchief en it without leaving a stain on the 
eambric, around a large extension mahogany 
table stretching from side to side, the cloth re- 
moved, decanters and wine-glasses here and 
there, and water monkeys in fiannel jackets 
hanging like criminals from a gallows from the 

ms above, sat the gun-room mess of the 


igate. 

‘* By all that’s handsome, here’s Darcantel! 
Why, Harry, we are delighted to see you!” ex- 
elaimed half a dozen voices; “come, sit down 
here and take a glass of wine with us!” 

- As the handsome young fellow entered the 
ward-room all faces lighted up as they saw him. 
The old sailing-master, who seldom indulged 
in more than a scowl since he lost his right ear 
by the stroke of a cutlass in capturing the tender 
to the P t, seventy-four, off the Hills of 
Navesink; the rigid old major of marines, who 
pipe-clayed his very knuckles and wore a stiff 
sheet-iron padding to his stock to encourage dis- 
— in the guard; the dear, kind old surgeon, 
whe swallowed calomel pills by the pint, out of 
emg principle, and who lopped off limbs and 

lt yellow-fever pulses all through the still 
watches of the hot nights with never a sign or 
leok of encouragement ; and the staid old chap- 
lain, who had often assisted the surgeon and 
helped to fill cartridges, contributing his own 
eetton hose for the purpose when those govern- 
ment stores gave out in battle, and who never 
smiled, even when committing a marine to the 
briny deep ;- the pursér, too, prim and business- 

ike, looking as if he were a complicated key 
with an iron lock of his own strong chest, caleu- 
lating perpetually the amount of dollars depos- 
ited in his charge, the total of pay to be deduct- 
ed therefrom, and never making a mistake save 
when he overcharged the dead men for chewing 
tebacco ; and the gay, young, roystering lieuten- 
ants, who never did any thing else but laugh, 
unmindfal of navigation, pipe-clay, pills, par- 
sens, or pursers, though standing somewhat in 
awe of the sharpish, exacting executive officer 
the of the all welcomed, each in 

peculiar way, the t, graceful youn 

blade who upon And aly 
the moss were cheered by his presence, but also 
7 of clean-dressed sable attendants, whose 
wide jaws stretched wider,:while the whites of 
their eyes seemed painfally like splashes of white- 
wash on the outside of the galley coppers, as they 


nudged one another and yaw-yaw’'d quietly away 


aft there in the region of the pantry. -- © 

** Here, my salt-water pet, come and sit down 
by me where all those 4d fellows can see you! 
Steward, a wine glass for Mr. Darcantel! What? 
yeu won't take a sip of Tinta, and you can only 
step « minute because you are to dine with your 
untle the Commodore, eh? Well, I'll drink 


your uncle’s health even if you don’t!” said the 
first lieutenant, as he familiarly laid his hand 
on the young fellow’s shoulder and drained his 
glass. 

‘Why, Harry, what the deuce did you come 
down here for?” squeaked out the purser, as 
he unscrewed his lips into a pleasant smile. 
‘“You’veeput an end to that interesting account 
the master was giving us of how he lay inside 
Sandy Hook for six months with a glass to his—’’ 

*¢ Mouth”—broke in the surgeon. 

‘It was Sam Jones the fisherman, 
Who was bound to Sandy Hook’; 
But first upon the Almanac 


A solemn oath he took— 
That he would catch a load of clams!" 


"« Silence there, you roarer!” said the sur- 
geon, as he popped a filbert into the wide mouth 
of the rollicking fourth lieutenant, which cut his 
song short off. ‘“ Yes, Harry, that’s what you 
have done in coming here for a minute. But 
stay a week with us and the master will tell it 
We've heard it once or twice be- 


The old grizzled sea veteran scratched the 
remains of his ear, and growled jocosely while 
nodding to young Darcantel. 

** Ah, my dear boy! and I'll tell you how the 
surgeon and nip-cheese there were entertained 
by a one-eyed old Spaniard at St. Jago.” 

**Let’s hear it!” roared every body, except 
the medico and purser. ‘ Out with it, master!” 

‘** Well, mess-mates, when we were in the old 
Scourge, a long time ago, one day we anchored 
in St. Jago de Cuba.” 

Here the surgeon and purser smiled horribly, 
and implored the grizzled old navigator not to 
go on; every body had heard that old story; he 
might fall ill with the vomito prieto, and would 
require pills; or else there might be found a 
mistake in his pay account, and he would like, 
perhaps, to draw for the imaginary balance not 
due him, and to drink his. grog and scratch the 
remains of his old ear, or turn his attention to 
the load of clams waiting for him at Sandy 
Hook! But, for mercy’s sake, don’t repeat that 
silly, long-forgotten yarn! 

“Well, mess-mates, in less than an hour after 
we had anchored in St. Jago they went on shore 
and made the acquaintance of a little, thin, sharp 
old villain, with one eye, who invited them to 
make him a visit, and pass the evening on a fine 
estate he owned near the base of the Copper 
Hills, some distance—about four leagues, I be- 
lieve—from the town. He was a most respect- 
able person, very rich, and commanded a Cuban 
guarda costa to boot. The Capitano Don Igna- 
cio Sanchez—wasn’t that his name, Doctor? 
Oh! you forget—all right! Off they started 
with a guide, on hired mules; but when they 
pulled up at their destination they found the 
Don wasn’t there, though they were handsome- 
ly entertained by the Sefiora—a comely, fat, and 
waspish body, with very few clothes on—who 
cursed her Don for sending people to see her, 
and the visitors too for coming. However, as 
her guests had not dined, she fed them bounti- 
fully on a supper of the nastiest jerked beef and 
garlic they had ever smelled. You told me so, 
Purser.” 

Both Pills and Purser had forgotten all about 
it, and thought it would be better to talk of 
something else; that there was plenty of good 
wine to drink, in place of drying his lips on 
such dusty old rubbish. . 

‘* Well, mess-mates, after the supper the old 
lady demanded a little game of monté, and she 
insisted, too, on making herself banker, though 
she had no money on the table to pay with in 
case she lost—which she had no intention of 
doing. So she won every ounce, dollar, real, 
and centavo they had in their pockets! The 
Doctor and Purser told me they saw her cheat 
boldly; but yet she not only bagged all the mon- 
ey, but she won their mules into the bargain !” 

Here those individuals confessed roundly— 
standing on the defensive—that the fat old 
Sefiora had a false pack of cards always ready 
in her ample bosom, and had cheated them in 
the barest manner conceivable; but yet they 
had no appeal, and were inclined, out of gal- 
lantry for the sex, to behave like gentlemen, 
though she did drink aguardiente. 

“* Well, mess-mates, toward midnight that hos- 
pitable wife of the Don began to abuse our 
friends for not bringing more cash with them 
when they visited ladies—and then fairly kicked 
them out of the house! Yes, you both told me 
so when I lent you the money to pay the boat- 
men, after being obliged to tramp all the way 
back to the port on foot, nearly missing their 
billets in the old Scourge.” 

- Go on, master! ‘Tell us all about it; don’t 


“* Well, mess-mates, I was on deck while beat- 
ing out of the channel, and just abreast the Star 
Castle I saw a boat. with two gentlemen in the 
stern, stripped toa gaennevend howling at rather 
than hailing the ships: Bear in mind, Doctor, 
the men refused to take either of you unless you 
gaye them your coats’ and trowsers before shov- 
ing off.. And don’t you remember, Hardy, how 
they yelled at us, and we thought they were de- 
serters from that English gun-boat in St. Jago? 
And how the captain-arrested the pair of them 
when they eo board for going out of signal 
distance ? is the first time / ever told this 
yarn,” concluded -the old navigator, tugging 
away at the lobe of his lost ear. 

The young lieutenants shouted, and the old 
major‘of marines, forgetful of his iron-stuffed 
stock, laughed till.he:nearly sawed his chin off, 
ao his chalky knuckles into his eyes the 
while. 

** But first upon the Almanac 


A solemn oath he took— 
That he would catch a load of clame—" 


‘The barge is coming off, Mr. Hardy, with 


. the ponnant fiying, Bir!” reported a reefer, 


fn | 


the midst of the-conversation, to the first lieu- 
tenant, as he shoved his bright face through the 
ward-room door. 

** Very good, Mr. Beaver; but hark ye, Sir! 
the next time you go ashore in the market-beat 
look sharp that the men don’t suck the inonkey. 
Three of them came off drunk this morning. 
And inform Mr. Rat and Mr. Beaver that if I 
see their heels on the stern sheets of the cutter’s 
cushions again I’ll take a better look at them 
from the main-topmast cross-trees. You under- 
stand, Sir? Steward, a glass of wine for Mr. 
Beaver!” Saying this, the executive officer, 
with Harry Darcantel, arose and went on deck 
to receive the Commodore. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Agents Wanted 
Inall parte of the enuntry, to 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 
(Tas AvTaentio Eptzion.) 


By J. W. Sheahan, 
Editor of the Chicago Times. 


With a fine Portrait. 
One Vol. 12mo, 500 pages, Price, Cloth, $1 00, 
Liberal inducements offered. 


For full particulars, address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Never Neglect 
the 


TEETH. 


A proper regara for personal comfort and for the good 
opinion of others requires attention to this matter. No 
to this duty will be found to equal Burnett's Oriental 
Tooth Wash. Its use will not only arrest decay of the 
Teeth, but will cure Canker. It will purify the breath, 
is a detergent after smoking, and is unsurpassed as a 
gargle. 

For sale everywhere at 50 cents per bottle. 


Quart Bottles Fifty Cents Only. 


SELLING RAPIDLY. 


DENSLOW'S 
Compound Fluid Extract of 
SARS APARILLI A. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

I. Supenton Qvauitr. This preparation being scien- 
tifically prepared from the very best ingredients, will 
bear criticism as a pharmaceutical production from the 
profession as well as from invalids. 


There is no better preparation of Sarsaparilla before 
the public, no matter under whose auspices put forth, 
how highly praised or expensive in cost. 

PERFECT RELIANCE 
may be placed upon the character of this compound. It 
is prepared from the formula and under the superin- 
tendenceé of a pharmaceutist of 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

It has been extensively tried in private before being 
introduced to the public, and we feel confident will prove 
most thoroughly effective in all cases for whieh prepara- 
tions of Sarsaparilla are adopted. 

THE PRICE IS BUT LOW 
to secure its general adoption. 


SOLD ONLY AT No. 162 BROADWAY. 
SOLD ONLY AT No. 162 BROADWAY. 
THE PROPRIETOR’S PRINCIPAL DEPOT. 


Colds. 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough 
or “Common Cold" in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
soon attacks the Lungs, “ Brown's Bronchial Troches," 
containing demulcent ingredients, allay Pulmonary Ir- 
ritation. 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Teys, 
ery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Address HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600, New York. 


Put up for Dealers in cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show accom- 
panying each package. 


Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., writes as follows of 
Barney's Cocoa-Castorine and Opera Perfumes. 
The perfumes are certainly all that a lover of sweet 
seents could ask. Mrs. C. bas discarded Lubin, and 


flown to the “Opera Bouquet.” 
But I e ** Cocoa-Castorine” with the most fa- 


regard 
vor, simply from the fact that it is we wees with 
@ certain bow of hair not a mile and a half frem m 


effect is a ™ . Im shert, I think 
am safe in pronouncing it the ee - the 
mame agreeab! paratéion ever 
ecquainted with. Traly end 
yours, 


St. Denis Hotel, 


—Gerner lith Street aud Broadway, 
(Opposite Grace Church). 

‘os ON EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Formerly 


at 
Nicholas and E. E. BALCOM, 
Fifti) Avenue Proprietor. 
Hotels. 


Coleman’s International Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, 


is now open, and in splendid order. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 
Baltimore, 


also in complete order. Both houses under the supervi- 
sion of 
ROBERT B. COLEMAN & SON. 


TRENTON FALLS. 


This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 
Utiea by Railroad. 


N. B.—Three trains a day. 


Bouse, Leng 


Branch, Open. 


. LAIRD, Proprietor. 


Caution. 
THE PATEK WATCH. 


In view of the fact that individuals are known to be 
preparing to impose upon the American public an infe- 
rior imitation of this 


UNRIVALED LADIES’ WATCH, 
Mesars. Patek, Phillippe & Co., 
ef Geneva, Switzerland, the manufacturers ef the Patek 
Watch, have recently requested 
Messrs. TIFFANY & Co., 550 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK, their sole Agents in this city and State, to advise 
purchasers of this counterfeit, The spurious article is 
cheaply cased in the original style of ornamentation, and 
bears engraved upon its cap a forged trade-mark, either 
Patek & Co., Patek, Philippe & Uo., Charles Patek, or 
Alexandre Patek. The genuine is engraved with the 


name of Tiffany & Co., in addition to Patek, Phillippe & 


Co., and is invariably accompanied bya certificate signed 
and numbered. Like all other counterfeits, this attem pt- 
ed imposition is but an unworthy copy in externals alone 
of the admirable work from which it would borrow repu- 
tation; but as itis known that the parties to this fraud 
are even going to the extent of forging Mr. Patck's own 
certificate and signature, the purchaser of a Patek Watch 
can only be sure of its genuineness by obtainiug it of the 
authorized and sole agents, Tiffany & Co. 


Established in 1834. 


JOHN B. 
Manufacturer of the Over-strung 


GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 
Manufactory and Warereoms 
75 to 85 
East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New Yerk. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the excellence of these In- 
struments, They are warranted for Five Years, and 
Prices are moderate. 


Manufacturers of 
PLAIN AND OVERSTEC NG 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano Fortes, 
, Warerooms 694 Broadway. 


MESSRS. C. & SONS have been awarded 
Medals for the superiority of their manufacture, during 


88 Prize 


the past 36 years. 

Also, for sale at Wholesale and Retail, Mason & Ham- 
lin's superior Melodeons and Harmonians for Parlors, 
Churches, Lodge and School Rooms. _, Pianos te Rent. 


Warerooms in Boston, 246 Washington Street; Ware- 
rooms in Philadelphia, 807 Chestnut Street. 


Ladies going to the Country 


FOR THE SUMMER, 
Should provide themselves with one ef 
B 


ROWN'S PATENT 
Rotary Smoothing Irons, 


which is SELF-HEATING, without the use ef wood or 


coal. 
Sold by BERRIANS, and WINDLE & Ce, and by 
dealers in House-furnishing Goods generally. 


TuR 
SwepisH Movement Core. 
EMBRACING 


The History and Philosophy ef this System ef Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and di- 
rections for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
with 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


Phyai- 


By Grencs H. Tayten, A.M., “D., Prine 
ew York 


= to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of 
A 
Pew SOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Breadway, New York. 
HOTOGRAPHS ef Abraham Linceln, one 


inch dae, 10 cont 98 a hundred. 
GARRISON & F. Bez S71. 


| 
q 
FIFTY CENTS. QUART ROTTLES. 
QUART BOTTLES, FIFTY CENTS. +4 aa <. 
FIFTY CENTS. QUART BOTTLES. 
QUART BOTTLES. FIFTY CENTS. . 
Chickering & Son, 
Prep 
my! 
Dispatch? 
is 
Save the Pieces! *:\_) | 
| 


Jury 7, 1860.] 


w yor 
TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DRINKERS OF 


Congress Water. 


UCH spurions Mineral Water is sold as “CON- 
GRESS WATER” by unprincipled persons or 
counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use that name, 
eall it ** Saratoga” Water: * Saratoga’ being only the 
name of the town where the Spring is situated, 

To protect the public from such 
impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus 

Any not haviny those words and 
letters on the Corks, are Counter- 
feit; and the Purchaser should 
prosecute the Seller for swindling. 

Orders will recvive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to us at our 
Southern Depot of Congress Wa- 
ter, 98 Cepar Staeret, New York City. 

CLARKE & WHITE, 
PROPRIETORS CONGRESS SPRING. 

Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their 
sales direct from our house, are kept at our offer for dis- 
tribution to those who desire to purchase genuine Con- 
gress Water in their own neighborhood. c. & W. 


Saratoga 
Empire Spring Water. 


This natural aperient water, from the celebrated 


Empire Spring, 


At Saratega Springs, N. Y., needs but a passing notice— 
the water will commend itself. Nature has designed it 
as a perfect regulator and blood purifier. It strikes di- 
rectly at the foundation of all di eases —the impurities 
eof the blood. By its aiterative and cathartic virtues it 
expels from the system all morbid secretions without 
producing irritation or languor, like many other cathar- 
tie medicines. The large amount of iodine contained in 
this water renders it 
SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER MINERAL WATER. 

And gives it a wider range of application. 

All classes of persons, old and young, females however 
delicate, invalids suffering from indigestion, constipation 
and lung complaints, and persons indulging in late wine 
suppers, will find in the EMPIKE WATEK a valuable 
remedy. 

The advertisement of the proprietors of one of the 
Mineral Springs at Saratoga, addreesed to Southerners, 
drinkers of Congress Water, burdened so much about 
spurious mineral water. ie nothing more nor less than a 
drive at the Finpire Water, and tiie private character 
of its proprietors. We challenge compari-on between 
the Congress and Empire Water, and appeal to physi- 
clans, druggists and chemists, and drinkers of both wa- 
tere, for their decision. 

The Empire water is pnt up at the 
Empire Spring at Saratoga, in pint and 
quart bottles, with the eorks all brand- 
edthus 

Orders addressed to us at Saratoga = 
Ep'ings, N. Y., or te onr depet, 13 2 Sg 
John Street, New York, will receive Rie 
prompt attentien. 

G. W. WESTON & CO., 
Proprietors Empire Spring. 

For a list ef dealers whe purchase Empire Water di- 
rect from ns, we refer you to all the principal druggists 
and hetels in the city of New York and threughout the 
United States, 


ante. 


The London Art Journal 
For June 
Is now Ready, 


Centaining three magnificent Steel Engravings, and 

numerous Wood Engravings. 

The number for June commences the publication of 
the series of engravings by the great landscape painter, 
J. M. W. Turner. VIRTUE & CO., 

26 Joho Street, New York. 


HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, 
J. & C. Berrian, No. 601 Broadway, 


Are now offering, at very low prices, a full assortment of 
goods in their line, comprising, among others, 
Cutl of every quality and description. 
Silver-Plated Wares do. 
Tea Tra in sets and singly, in great variety. 
Stcel-Bronzed Iron Wares. 
Coo Utensils of every description. 
Canes, Willow aud Wood Ware. 
Refrigerators © cam-Freezers, Tin Ware, &c. 
Chinese Camphor Wood and Cedar Trunks. 
N. b.—Catalogues sent gratis to any address, 


THe WatTeR-CurE JOURNAL FOR 


JULY, now ready, contains: Hygienic and Drug Medi- 
eation Contrasted ; Diseases of the Throat and Lungs; 
Home Practice of the Movement-Cure—Treatment of 
the Croup; A Family Necessity; A Homeopathic Dose; 
Dr. Winship’s Experience; The Cattle Disease; Collu- 
sien between Doctors and Druggists, and much other 
matter useful to every reader. A NEW VOLUME com- 
mences with the reeszw? NUMBER, and now is the time 
to subscribe. Only $1 a year. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 


Rogers’ Citrate ef Magnesia (in Powder). 
An agreeable Rerniggrant and Laxative. It is supe- 
rior in its medicinal properties to the liquid Citrate of 
Magnesia. Put up portable and convenient for Travel- 
lors and Family use. Cheaper and superior to Saratoga 
water asa cooling drink. Price 25 cents per bottle. For 
sale by all Druggista. Manufactory 198 Spring St., N. Y. 


Sands’ Sarsaparilla 

purify the bleed, equalize the cireulation, pre- 
mete pervptration, the appetite, i 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


431 


TLE will ring kim yound. | 
again, get 


Yes: and to the third, Yes. A 


Thorley’s Food 
for Cattle. 


TNE QUESTION AT ISSUE: 


~ Condiment or no 
Condiment? 


Freet—¥Fs a saving of $1 50 per 
week in the keep of a Ilorse, with 
better health, less grooming, and 
more work, worth tourteen feeds 
of THORLEY'S FOOD FOR 
CATTLE, costing only Forty-two 
Cents? 

Seconp—Is an increase of Six 
Quarts of Kich Milk daily per 
Cow, worth two feeds of TITOR- 
LEY'S FOOD FOR CATTLE, 
costing but Six Cents? 

Tutnrp—Is acorresponding prof- 
it gained on Sheep, Pigs, and 
breeding and feeding stock gener- 
ally, worth corresponding small 
outlays on THORLEY'S FOOD 
FOR CATTLE? 

These are the GRAND QUES- 
TIONS OF THE DAY, and to 
all of them Tuor.ey’s customers 
return hjm aa affirmative answer 
—to the first, Yes; to the second, 


ephict showing this, and a profit of from 100 to 500 per cent. on the use of 


THORLEY'S CONDIMENT, will be'sent free by post on application. 


Barrels containing 448 Feeds with measure, $14. 


4 Barrels containing 224 Feeds with measure, $7. 


Manufactory Caledonian Road, London. 


Depot for United States, 21 Broadway, N. Y. 


An Authentic Biography of the 
“LITTLE GIANT.” 


Now Rgeapy: 


The Life of 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


HIS MOST IMPORTANT SPEECHES AND RE- 
PORTS. 
With Portrait on Steel. 
A handsome 12mo, price.............$1 © 
Without the Speeches............+-- 25 


The Publishers assure the public that this is 
AN ACCURATE AND RELIABLE BIOGRAPHY OF 
SENATOR DOUGLAS. 


It will be welcomed by the great mass of the Demo- 
cratic Party in all parts of the country, and read with 
interest by men of all parties. 

The most important of Mr. Douglas's specches are in- 
corporated in the volume, and the proof-slcets submit- 
ted, before publication, for criticism to some of Mr. 
Douglas's most judicious friends, in wliom he bas per- 
fect confidence, and by them it is cordially approved and 


recommended. 


Agents wanted throughout the country. 

Address DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
No, 498 Broadway, New York. 

Cepies by mail, post-paid, om receipt of the price. 


JWfantiillas. 
GEO. BRODIE, 


THE LEADER OF FASHIONS FOR THE 


United States, 


Opened his 


New Store, 


Under the 5th Avenue Hotel, corner of 
23d Street. 
Etrangers visiting New York will find this Store to be 
filled with the 
Handsomest Goods of the Kind in the 
UNITED STATES. 


Also at his old celebrated Stand, 


300 Canal Street. 


fe” For years Mr. Brodie bas taken the lead in the 
MANTILLA TRADE in NEW YORK. Uis impor- 
tations are fresh, his styles chaste, his goods new, his 
clerks polite, his prices reasonable, and, in short, it is 
just the place to get what you wantin his department 
of Trade. We advise our friends to give him a call. 


Spurious Imitations of “Artusairon or 
Cream of artar Substitute’ having been put into mar- 
ket, we herelyy caution the public agaiust purchasing the 
dangerous adulterationa, 

None genuine unless bearing our trade mark, ** Argtc- 
Sai zON.” SACKETT,. BELCHER & CO, Agents, 

No. 28 and 30 READE Street, N. Y. 

For sale also by DWIGHT &-CO., No. 

Old Slip. 


“ Amer. School Inst.,” 56 Broadway, N. Y., sup- 
plies Schoois and Families with competent teachers. Re- 
fer to Faculty Rutgers Col. Situ, Woooman & Co. 


The Singer Sewing Machines. 


Cheaper for manufacturing purposes than any others at 
any priee.—A new machine, NOISELESS, RAPID, and 
which can do every kind of work. 


Price (with iron stand and drawers) $110. 


Also a new FAMILY MACHINE, at $50, equal to 
the best heretofore sold at $75. Call at 458 Broadway, 
N, Y., and examine and be satisfied. 


SOMETHING NEW.—On the receipt of Five 

Dollars, we will send, free of expense, to any part 
ef the country, an elegant PORTABLE GAS LAMP, 
with sufficient material to last from two te three menths, 


a t equal te the best city Address 
& PER@, Ne. its Broadway, ™ Y. 


BE SURE 


To Take It 


Into the Country 
WITH YOU. 


Sold everywhere at 50 cents a bottle. 
TILESTON & CO., General Agents, 43 Broadway. 
Sample bottles sent on receipt of fifty cents in postage 


stamps. 


Watson’s Neuralgia King 


Never Fails to Cure 


Neuralgia and Rheumatism. 


GREAT INTERNAL REMEDY 


Is curing Thousands of cases where all other remedies 
have ntterly failed. It i*no mere ** reliev- 
ing for the moment, but is a perfect SPECIFIC and 
CURE for these painful diseases. The vast number of 
Liniments, Embrecations, and External medicines, 
which act as stimulants of the surface only, are merely 
temporary in their effects and of doubtful virtue. The 
NEURALGIA KING reache: the source of all trouble, 
and effectually banishes the disease from the system. 
We adtise one and all to give it a trial, and become sat- 
isfied of its wonderful power. 


Read the astonishing curcs of well-known citizens of 
Buffalo. 


IT CURED Mr. S. Hemenwar, Proprietor of 
Niagara Street Omnibus Line, of Neuralgia and Kheum- 
atism in the neck and sheulders. 

* ONE BOTTLE cared Mr. Elias Weed, Commiz- 
siou Merchant, of severe Neuralgia of the head and neck, 
after all other remedies failed. 

Mr. L. GROSVENOR, of Perry Street, who was 
confined to the house, and entirely unable to attend to 
business, is now well from the use of Watsen's Neural- 


gia King. 

THE NEURALGIA KING cured Mr. Jeseph 
Cooley, Seneca Street, of InrraMMatory RurcMatisM 
of long standing. At the time of commencing its use he 
was confined to his bed. 

Ce JAMES VAN VALKENBURG, a well-known po- 
liceman of this city, was cured of Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia in its worst form. 

Fr INFLAMMATORY RITEUMATISM. — Mr. C. 
Hi. Reed, 86 Carroll Street, was cured after trying other 
remedies for years. 

INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM OF FIVE 
YEARS STANDING. — Mra. H. W. Putnam, 56 Pearl 
Street, cured in three weeks—had been under charge of 
best physicians in this city. 

NEURALGIA in its worst form of fifteen years 
standing. — Mra. Lyman Rathburn, of 215 Delaware 
Street, entirely cured. 

te” WILLIAM COLEMAN, Auctioneer. No. 4 Swan 
Street, cured of severe Nevralcia in his limba 

ry” WILLIAM MOFFATT, Brewer, Morgan Street, 
of Neuralgia of the face and teeth. 

Price $1 00 per bottle. 

A. I. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
220 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For anle by BARNES & PARK and F. C. WELLS & 
Co., New York. 


CHILTON ON THE CROTON, 
OR RIVER WATER. 

The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured by McKENZIE 
& O'HARA, is the kind of porous Filter to which lL al- 
luded in my recent report to the Croton Board. I con- 
sider the artificial sandstone which constitutes the filter- 
ing mediam to be an excellent article for the purpose. 
The instrument is quite durable, and only requires to be 
reversed occasionally to insure its action, bs 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist 

Visit the sources of the CROTON RIVER, and ob- 
serve the Dyeing Establishments, Stable Yards, and oth- 
er causes of impurity, or read Ilarpre’s for March, on 
the ** Inhabitants of the Croton and other River Water,"’ 
and you will not drink it unles« filtered. Sold and War- 
ranted by McKENZIE & O'HARA, 326 Fourth Street, 


New Yor 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS READY MADB 
Exclusively, Store, Broadway, 1 door above 26th Street 
Full and reliable assortment on hand. 


Nearly 200 Songs for 12 Cents! _ 


HIE SHILLING SONG BOOK, containing all the 
best songs of the day, a large number of which, 
being copyrights, are not to be found in any other col- 
lection, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 12 cents. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washing- 
ton Street, Roston, 


ATENTS.—O. S. X. PECK, Counsellor at 

Law, Washington, D.C. Obtains patents, and at- 

tends te all other business, for Inventors. Kefers to Hon. 
Charles Mason, late Commissioner of Patents. 


** Not dangerous to the human family.” 
** Rats come out of their holes to die.” 


VERMIN. 


““COSTAR’S” Rat, Roach, Croton Bug, Bed Bug, &c., 
“COSTAR'S" Exterminator. 
“COSTAR'S” Electric Powder for Meths in 
**COSTAR'S" Furs, Clothes, Carpets, &e. 
Ce Drucg'sts and Retailers everywhere sel] them. 
er At Wuorssace in all large cities and téwns. 
Ce lrincipal Depot, R. Costvan, 512 Broad- 
way (opposite St. Nich las Hotel). N. Y¥. 


UNION HALL, 
SARATCGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


This well-known Hotel, pleasantly located on the weat 
side of Broadway, and opposite the celebrated CUN- 
GRESS SPRINGS, 

OPENS FOR VISITORS 


June 15th, for the Season. 


By the addition, just finished, of a handsome brick 
building, two hundred and forty-one fect long, by fifty- 
five feet wide, and five stories high, it is much the largest 
Hotel in the place, having a front of over ONE THOU- 
SAND FEET, AND CAN ACCOMMODATE OVER 
ONE THOUSAND GUESTS. 

The DINING HALL, KITCHEN, AND LAUNDRY 
are unsurpassed in this country, in extent and complete- 
ness, and probably in the world. 

The Court, inclosed by the main building and family 
cottages, forms a lawr of several acres in extent, inter- 
sected with shaded walks. A fine band of music belong- 
ing to the house will be in attendance during the season. 

Carriage-hon-es are also attached to the premises, af- 
fording every facility for excursions for the accommoda- 
tion of guests, 

Tie management of Union Hall, we trust, will meét 
with the approval of all who may honor us with their 
patronage. PUTNAM & PAYNE, Proprietors. ‘ 


CONGRESS HALL, 
Saratoga Springs. 


This well-kept and fashionable HOTEL IS NOW 
OPEN for the Season. Apartment: can Le engaged by 
addressing the Proprietors, 

HATHORN & MeMICHAFL 


FINELE & LYON 
Sewing Machines. 


Warranted to give better sat- 


isfaction than any Sewing 
Machines in market, or 
money refunded. 


Office 508 Broadway. 


Ladies, Try It. — DENSLOW'S DOUBLE-DIS- 
TILLED BENZINE—The Best and Cheapest. No. 163 
Broadway, and all Druggists. Take none but DENS- 


Low's. 
ee Attractive 
LS NEW BOOKS. 


Tus anp O'Kziiys. A New Novel. $1 25. 

Lirs or The ** Wigwam Edition.” 

Purvate Lerrees. 1 2. 

“Woman (La Femme). Micilelet's New Book. 1 00. 

*,* Sent by mail, nae hg on receipt of price, by 
Repp & blishers, New York, 


LEGANT PHOTOGRAPHS of Abraham 
Lincoln, 4 inch size. a perfect likenesa Sent free 
by mail for 25 cents. 500 selling daily!!! Large dis 
eount to Agents 
GARRISON & CO., Chicage, P. O. Box 8871. 


ASTHMA For the INSTANT RELIBP 
and PERMANENT CURB 
of this distressing complaint, nse 

FENDTS 


BRONCHIAL CIGARETTES. 
Made by C. B. SEYMOUR & CUO., 10T NASSAT 8T., 
N. Y. Price, $1 per bex; sent free by post. 


W. i Cards Notes, &c.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at Everdell's Old Wedding Card De- 
pot 302 Broadway. See the new Bnvelepes, Satin Tie, 
&c. Specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


DWARD G. KELLEY, No. 116 John 

Street, N. Y., PRACTICAL CHEMIST, Profes- 

sor of Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Importer and 

Manufacturer of al! kinds of Chemical and Philesephical 

apparatus, and pure Chemicala. Colleges and High 
Schools furnished. Catalogues furnished free, 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 185%), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury te 
the skin. Price $l. Sent by mail, post free, te any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGA ZIVE. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . .... 9380 
Two Copies for One Year. . ... . 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 08 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tam Sup. 

SCRIDERS. 

Werecy and Magazin, tegeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon Magaztxs’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received, The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTUIERS, Protrerers, 
FRANKLIN New Yore. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Fivs Cents a $2 50 Yuan. 


TERMS OF WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . 
One Copy for _ Year. « « ¢ 
One Copy for Two Years . . 
Five Cepies for One Year. . . 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . 4 
An Eetra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twruv 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIBERS. 
Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, together, one 
year, $4 (W. 
Teams ror ApvEentistne.—For the euiatde Bex. 
Cents per Line; for the inside pages, ftg Cents 
me. 


A Liberal Discount will be made te those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 


& BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 
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